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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 





MHIS EVENING (Sarurpay), May 6, will be performed 

Gounop’s Opera, ‘‘FAUST E MARGHERITA.” Margherita, Mdme 
Albini; Siebel, Mdme Guercia; Mefistofele, M. Bouhy; Valentino, Signor 
Cotogni; and Faust, Signor Frapolli. Conductor—M. Duponr. 

On Monpay next, May 8, Donrzetri’s Opera, “LA FAVORITA.” Leonora, 
Mdme Trebelli; Alfonso XI., M. Bouhy; Baldassare, M, Gresse ; and Fernando, 
Signor Lestellier (his first appearance in England). Conductor— Signor 
BEVIGNANI, 

On Turspay next, May 9, Verpi’s Opera, ‘LA TRAVIATA.” Violetta, 
Mdme Albani; Giorgio Germont, Signor Cotogni ; and Alfredo, Signor Frapolli. 

On TuurspAY next, May 11 (Subscription night in lieu of Tuesday, Ang. 1), 
AMBROISE THOMAS’S Opera, ‘‘MIGNON,” Mignon, Mdme Albani; Filina, 
Malle Valleria; Federico, Mdme Trebelli; Lotario, M. Gailhard ; and Guglielmo, 
Signor Lestellier. 


Doors open at 8.0; the Opera commences at 8.30. The Box Office, under the 
portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. Orchestra Stalls, £1 5s. ; 
Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, £2 12s. 6d.; Balcony 
Stalls, 15s.; Pit Tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s.6d. and 5s,; Amphi- 
theatre, 2s.6d. Programmes, with full particulars, can be obtained of Mr 
Edward Hall, at the Box Oftice, under he Portico of the Theatre, where applica- 
tions for Boxes and Stalls are to be made; also of Mr Mitchell, Messrs Lacon & 
Ollier, Mr Bubb, Messrs Chappell & Co,, and Mr Ollivier, Bond Street; Messrs 
Leader & Co., 62, Piccadilly; Messrs Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street; Mr 
Alfred Huys, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, and 26, Old Bond Street; and of 
Messrs Keith, Prowse & Co., 48, Cheapside, 


RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, Tris Day, 
May 6th, at Three. The programme will include Overture, Preciosa 
(Weber); Pianoforte Concerto (D'Albert); Symphony No, 8 (Beethoven) ; 
Overture, Calm Sea and « I'rosperous Voyage (Mendelssohn), Vocalist—Herr 
Betz (of the Royal Opera of Berlin). Solo Piano—Mr Eugene D’Albert. Con- 
er Auaust MAnns. Seats, 2s. 6d., ls., and Admission to Concert- 
rooin, 6d, 


MORNING BALLAD CONCERT. 











\ ORNING BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatrt.— 

Mr JOHN BOOSEY begs to announce a BALLAD CONCERT on Sarur- 
DAY Morning Next, May 13, at Three o'clock. Artists: Mdme Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Antoinette Sterling and Mdme 
Fassett; Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Santley, and Mr Maybrick. Violin—Mdme 
Norman-Néruda. The South London Choral Association of sixty voices, 
under the direction of Mr L. ©. Venables. Conductor—Mr S1pnrEY NAYLOR. 
Stalls, is.6d.; Area, 4s. and 2s.; Balcony, 3s.; Gallery and Orchestra, Is. 
Tickets to be had of Austin, St James's Hall; the usual Agents; and Boosey 
& Co., 235, Regent Street. 


MARLBOROUGH ROOMS, 307, REGENT STREET 
(Adjoining the Polytechnic). 





On MONDAY, MAY, 15th, 1882, at THREE O'CLOCK, 


MISS ROSA KENNEY 


(Daughter of the late Charles Lamb Kenney) 
Will give a Second 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL AFTERNOON RECITAL, 


Which will include 
THE POTION SCENE FROM “ROMEO AND JULIET,” “THE VISION OF 
JOAN OF ARC” (by CuHartes Lams Kenney), SCENES FROM 
“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL,” &c., &e. 





ARTHUR SKETCHLEY and other Distinguished Artists will appear. Full 
particulars will be duly announced. 

Tickets, 10s., 5s., and 2s, 6d., to be obtained of Messrs Boosey & Co., 295, Regent 
Street ; Messrs Chappell & Co.,50, New Bond Street; Mr Mitchell, 33, Old 
Bond Street; Keith & Prowse, Langham Hotel and Cheapside. 





\ R GEORGE GEAR’S CONCERT, Tvespay next, May 2, 
i at Three o'clock, St GEORGE’s HALL. Miss Anna Williams, Mdme A. 
Paget, Mdme Patey, Mr Percy Blandford. Violin, Miss K. Chaplin ; harp, Mr 
Oberthiir; pianoforte, Mr George Gear. Accompanists, Miss Nellie Chaplin and 
Mr H. Parker. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 7s., 5s., 3s., and 1s,, at the Hall, and of Mr G. 
GeAR, 66, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


\ R GEORGE GEAR will play works by Beethoven, 
J Schumann, Niels Gade, and his own Sonata (No. 2), in C minor, at 
St George’s Hall, on Tuesday next. 


ONDON GREGORIAN CHORAL ASSOCIATION. 


TENTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL SERVIOE, llr MAY, 1882. 


CHORAL CELEBRATION of the HOLY COMMUNION at the Church of 
Sr Tuomas, Regent Street, at Twelve o’clock. Admission without Ticket. 

EVENSONG in Sr PAUL’s CATHEDRAL, at 7.30 o'clock, 

The Choir will consist of 1000 voices, and will be assisted by a Military Band. 
Organist—O. Warwick Jordan, Esq., Mus.Bac., Oxon. Preacher—The Right 
Rev. Bishop Jenner. 

Tickets of Admission will be supplied to Members (only), who will present 
them at the North door. 

The Public will enter by the West Doors, which will be open at 6.45, and 
closed temporarily during the passing of the Procession. 

The “Festival Service Book” (including the Communion Service) can be 
obtained of Messrs Novello, Ewer & Co., Berners Street, W., and Queen Street, 
E.C.; Messrs Griffiths & Farran, 8t Paul’s Churchyard; and of the Church 
Printing Company, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand. Price 6d., or by Post, 63d. 











i R A. POLLITZER’S EVENING CONCERT at the 
 S8reinway HALL, May 10, at Eight o’clock, Miss Elliot, Miss D’Alton, 
Miss Emma Barnett; MM. Pollitzer, Gibson, Jung, Ould. At the Piano—Mr 
H. Parker. Stalls, 10s.6d.; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Balcony, 2s. 6d. ; to be had of 
Mr PoLiirzer, 27, Lorne Gardens, Hanover Gate; and at the Hall. 


GANZ’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, Sr 


\ R 
it JAMEs’s Hatu, This (SatuRDAY) Afternoon May 6, at Three o'clock. 








. UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
HERR 8. LEHMEYER will give TWO PIANOFORTE 
; _RECITALS on WEDNESDAY, May 24, and WEDNESDAY, June 28, at Sr 
AMES’S Hatt, New Room (entrance in Piccadilly, Restaurant door), to com- 
we at Eight o'clock. Herr Lehmeyer will play a selection of Classical 
ianoforte Music on each occasion, and aiso introduce some of his best pianoforte 


wane Herr Lehmeyer will be assisted by one eminent vocalist on each occasion. 

pubseription Tickets for the two recitals, One Guinea; Single Tickets, 12s, 6d, 

— further particulars apply to Herr LEHMEYER, 67, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
juare ; Messrs Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street ; and at St James's Hall, 








| Seals ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Ineorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the bo ps Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. D., Oantab. 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, A iates, 
and Licentiates, will take place at this INSTITUTION, on SATURDAY Evening, 
the 13th inst., at Eight o’clock. Conductor—Mr WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Tickets (which may be purchased at the doors):—Balcony, 2s. 6d.; Stalls, 


5s. each. 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





By order, 
Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


LASGOW CITY HALL.—SATURDAY EVENING 
September. M 


CONCERTS.—The Twenty-ninth Season com n Bep . 
AIRLIE, the Secretary, will be in London on 8th May, for Ten Days, and may 
be communicated with at MarcHam’s HoreEt, 8, Arundel Street, Strand. 


\ DME KLEIN LETS her SALON for Concerts, Matinées, 
4 


&c., during the Season.—1, Bentinck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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|? ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. B8ec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Junius Benepicr. 
Founder and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Sixteenth Season, 1882, The 
101th and 105th SOIREES MUSICALES will take place on WEDNESDAYS, 
May 10 and 31. Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of joining the\Society can 
have full prospectus on application to H.G, Hoprer, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 








TO MUSICAL AMATEURS AND ARTISTS. 
HE Advertiser, who is promoting a Musical Society for 
London and the Provinces upon novel principles, is desirous of obtaining 
the Co-operation of Musical Amateurs and Artists, Particulars, by letter only, 
of ‘* MANAGER,” care of Messrs Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond 
Street ; or of Mr WELLS, 43, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


FANTAISIE MARZIALE. 


MORCEAU DE SALON, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








‘*Miss Lillie Albrecht, the talented young composer and pianist, has again 
given her many friends and admirers an additional proof of her musical abilities, 
by the production of the ‘Fantaisie Marziale,’a Morceau de Salon, for the 
pianoforte. We regard this work as one of the best that Miss Albrecht has yet 
done, displaying a rare amount of skill and talent; and this latest production 
will add greatly to the high reputation she has so deservedly gained. From a 
musical point of view it is charmingly spirited, and will doubtless receive due 
appreciation from all who really love first-class music. This young lady is well 
known in musical circles, and her skilful instrumentation is as clever as her 
compositions are excellent,”—‘ The Court Circle,” May, 1882. 





The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anv SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Oonservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), ae Paris: Passage du Grand 


erf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VUILLAUME, 
0 aris, 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


NEW SONGS, with Words and Music by H. C. HILLER. 


“IN THE HAVEN” (Tenor) Mr ABERCROMBIE’S new Song ... sas ove, OB, 
“THY DEAR NAME” (Tenor or Soprano), Mr ABERCROMBIE’S new Song 4s. 
‘*SWEETEST SLUMBER ” (Tenor or Sop.), Mr FAULKNER LEIGH’s new Song 4s. 
‘““THE QUEEN’S SHILLING” (Baritone), Mr HorscRoF?’s new Song ... 4s. 
“THE BORDER RAIDER” (Baritone), Mr CHAPLIN HENRY’s new Song... 4s. 
Sent post free for 24 Stamps each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ PDARADISE LOST.” An Oratorio. 











Composed by ANTON 


RUBINSTEIN, on the Poem of Mitton. The English version of the 
words by JosiaH PITTMAN, Paris: Gf£RARD, 2, Rue Scribe. 








THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“«'The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
L® PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price és. London: DuNcAN Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Fictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the Wices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HamMMonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enric: the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Ohemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

the Colonies. 





























NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by Joun Srewarr. 


Music by J. L. Hatton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 
Quatre Mains. Par I@NACE GIBSONE. Price 4s. London: DUNCAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HER VOICE.” 
“TTER VOICE.” Ienacz Gissone’s popular Song (poetry 


by ‘A Boldier’s Daughter”), a by Mdme EnRIQuEz, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE NIBELUNG’S RING. 
(From the * Daily Telegraph.” ) 

Having, in a former article, touched upon some of the novel 
principles illustrated by Wagner’s great drama, there now remains 
to notice the most important of them all—namely, the manner in 
which music is applied to it. Let no reader unacquainted with the 
poet-composer’s ultimate method —if there can be an ultimate 
method while such a restless and changeful mind exists and works 
—let no reader, we say, imagine that in speaking of music, as 
‘‘applied” to the drama, we use terms carelessly, The typical 
Italian opera hardly lives apart from its music. With a view to 
music, its scenes, incidents, and dialogue are arranged ; and we 
should not be far wrong were we to assert that in this case the poet 
is the humble servant of the composer. Wagner’s method in the 
Nibelung’s Ring is precisely the reverse. It may not be true that 
he wrote his drama without reference to music at all, because he 
distinctly speaks of a text which ‘‘ yearns” for musical expression. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that the Nibelung’s Ring could be repre- 
sented without the help of the sister art, and so given would not be 
found lacking in interest. It stands alone, a complete creation, 
self-contained ; music coming to it only as so much plastic material, 
usable at will for the strengthening of emotional expression, and for 
another and unique purpose, presently to be dwelt upon. The 
distinction here pointed out is very important. It is the key to 
the situation, and should never be lost sight of by those who would 
judge Wagner, not on principles he disowns, but on those which 
really form the basis of his action. 

Till the development of the Wagnerian method, composers wrote 
dramatic music substantially on the same lines ; such change as was 
made from generation to generation tending to the more intimate 
alliance of the poetic sentiment and musical expression. Music is 
the natural language of the emotions, which find through it fuller, 
deeper, and more subtle utterance than is possible to words. But 
ever since it began to have a grammar and rules ; ever since the art 
was invested with some of the qualities of a scientific study, it has 
had to reckon with a tendency towards another and less legitimate 
use. There have been times when music, instead of making an 
appeal to feeling, challenged the admiration due to a mathematical 
exercise. At other times we have seen it employed in conjunction 
with words, but with no thought of fitness or of anything higher 
than the display of executive ability. These departures from the 
natural function of the Art have worked serious mischief by delay- 
ing its true progress ; but they have not prevented a continuous, if 
somewhat irregular, advance towards emotionalism in general ; and, 
as regards lyric drama, towards a closer alliance between the senti- 
ment of the words and that of the music. The classic masters, 
however, applied their art to drama on very simple principles, 
which may be found perfectly illustrated in Beethoven’s Fidelio. 
We do not overlook the fact that Weber extended its use when he 
identified certain themes or harmonic combinations with particular 
characters, introducing Zamiel, for example, by means of a 
“diminished” chord, coloured by the low notes of the wind in- 
struments. Still, generally speaking, the aim of the masters was 
to seize upon the predominant feeling of the situation, and give it 
adequate expression without reference to the personages and motives 
involved. The magnificent dungeon scene of Fidelio is a case in 
pont. Here there is no attempt at individual characterization, and 
no effort to picture the various dramatic incidents. A composer of 
the present day would, most likely, do both and distract attention, 
as well as dispel the broad effect of the scene by a multitude of 
details, Beethoven knew better, or, as some would have it put, 
did not know so much. His music works upon us without removing 
our regard from the stage. Weare conscious of its gloom, its terror, 
and its despair ; its fierce passion, tenderness, and rejoicing, yet not 
80 actively conscious as that we are drawn out of the situation. In 
pe respect we resemble a man who, looking on some fair, broad 
andscape, feels the beauty of a whole made up by a multitude of 
unregarded parts, If it be the province of music to express emotion, 
this is the only artistic method in which it can be used to that end. 





Tc fritter away attention on a crowd of minutie, demanding for 
their recognition a distinct exercise of the mind, is to imitate the 
painter, who, in transferring a hedge-row to canvas, bestows as 
much care upon each wild flower as though the observer had a 
separate eye for every bloom. The tendency of modern work is in 
the direction of such minute ‘‘tone-painting.” Instead of making 
an appeal to our feelings, in consonance with the appeal of the 
drama, composers, nowadays, call upon our mental perception and 
keep us busily employed in recognizing this, that, and the other 
supposed musical equivalent for person, incident, and motive. Sub- 
stantially, we have to occupy our faculties with two representations; 
one of dialogue and action, and another in which music, moving on 
parallel lines with its companions, as far as possible imitates it. It 
has, however, been reserved for Wagner to give this idea a new and 
elaborate development. With him musical characterization becomes 
a fundamental principle, to which that of emotional expression is 
subordinate, and the orchestra—-the voices for the most part declaim 
—acts like a gigantic indicator, continually working its many arms 
as guides to the personages and purposes of the play. 

It must be clearly understood that in the foregoing respect, the 
method of the Nibelung’s Ring is that of the Flying Dutchman and a 
great deal more. The “representative themes” of Wagner's early 
operas are few in number, of considerable development, easily recog- 
nized and remembered ; whereas in the Nibelung’s Ring they are 
many, often consisting of a few notes, and make heavy demands both 
upon perception and memory. Nor is this all. Their scope is 
enlarged, and their use so complicated that even Wagner’s most 
thoroughgoing disciples seem to look upon the music of the 
Nibelung’s Ring as a maze ; one of them, Hans von Wolzogen having 
kindly published a guide, which his brother, Ernst, has translated 
into a language that, at a pinch, will pass for English. By studying 
this little book amateurs can obtain a clear idea of the amazing 
system which Wagner has developed from the ordinary representative 
theme found in other masters. They must be struck, in the first 
place, with its comprehensiveness. Almost every leading idea in the 
drama has a musical equivalent. Of this let us cite a few examples. 
The play opens in the depths of the Rhine, and the first bars give us 
the ‘“‘motive of the primeval element.” Alberich pursues the 
Rhine Daughters, and, enraged at their escaping him, threatens 
them. Straightway a ‘‘motive of menace” is heard. The fateful 
Ring has, of course, a theme of its own, and when Alberich, to obtain 
the gold, forswears love, there is a ‘‘ motive of renunciation.” In 
like manner, the music presents a ‘‘ motive of love’s fascination ;” a 
“* motive of a growing twilight ;” motives of the ‘‘ rainbow,” of “ the 
godly sword,” of the “ victorious call of the Wilsungs,” of “ presenti- 
ment,” of the ‘question of fate,” and so on to the number of ninety. 
It is, of course, necessary to a full comprehension and enjoyment of 
the music-drama that each of these ninety themes shall be identified 
as it occurs. The whole must, in point of fact, be committed to 
memory in a way peculiarly clear and strong. Were they heard only 
in conjunction with that which they represent, there would 
be no great need for this. When, for example, the dragon appears, 
the theme prominent in the orchestra is naturally regarded as the 
musical equivalent of that monstrous creature. But Wagner gives 
his hearer no such easy task. With extraordinary ingenuity he 
enters into the mind of each character, takes note of every influence, 
purpose, and feeling, as far as there is any relation in it to the past, 
and then conveys the result of his observations by a complication of 
the already-heard motives therewith connected. That we may not 
be thought to misrepresent the master, let us make an extract or 
two from Wolzogen’s guide book. The third section (Siegfried) of 
the drama opens with an orchestral prelude, to understand which 
alone involves no small acquaintance with what has gone before, and 
no mean exercise of memory. Here is the explanation : ‘‘ Mime in 
his lonely forge in the forest sits meditating about the gain of the 
ring through Siegfried, and about the sword which he is unable to 
forge for him. Therefore, at first, only the ‘ motive of meditation’ 
sounds into the long dull roll of the kettledrum upon the contra-F. 
Then the object of his meditation announces itself in the depth by 
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the ‘motive of the rising treasure,’ and, thereafter, the ‘forging 
motive,’ which henceforth sticks fast to Mime’s person, sets in in a 
more and more persevering movement. For only by means of his 
smith’s craft Mime may gain the sword which is to help him to the 
object of his meditation. Whilst again the treasure moves from 
below, the scourge strokes of the ‘motive of bondage’ drive him to 
his work. But this same scourge is to lead to his dominion, there- 
fore the ‘motive of bondage’ turns at the culmination of the 
prelude into the triumphant call of Alberich sounding\in victorious 
ff. The frequently repeated ‘motive of the ring’ draws a lively, 
glittering, and splendid picture of the hoped-for trophy. Mean- 
while, the ‘motive of the dragon,’ who watches the treasure, 
begins already to wind itself on in the bass, and the ‘ motive of the 
sword,’ upon which Mime’s meditations and exertions are all 
thwarted, rises in clear C major above the menacing warbling of the 
last tone. The forging motive and that of bondage lead into Mime’s 
song, in which his outbreaking wrath, his musing, and his dread are 
marked by the different motives of the prelude, with the only excep- 
tion of the triumphant call, which here is replaced by the ambiguous 
‘motive of triumph,’ concluding with Loge’s mockery.” Thus we 
have, in an orchestral introduction, an elaborate ‘‘ argument ” ex- 
pressed in arbitrary language, every character of which has to be 
learned before the composer is understood. Again, when Siegfried, 
just before his death at Hagen’s hands, relates how he won Brun- 
hilde, ‘‘we hear,” says our guide, ‘‘the ‘forging motive,’ parts of 
Mime’s ‘education song,’ the flourish of the ‘Sword’s guardian,’ 
the phrase of Nothung, the motives of ‘meditation’ and of the 
‘dragon,’ the ‘ Waldweben,’ accompanied by Sieglinde’s ‘ Walsung 
motive,’ and in rich and richer chords the melodies of the bird, and, 
as at last the dark harmonies of the ‘cooking motive’ remind the 
hearer of Mime’s falsehood, Hagen sneeringly laughs out with the 
‘ forging ’ motive, as once Alberich did.” These examples will suffice 
to show the complicated character of Wagner’s method, and the 
formidable obstacles it presents to those who would hear the 
Nibelung’s Ring with perfect comprehension. Upon those obstacles, 
however, we do not care to dwell for the purpose of making them 
an argument against the work. A good thing is none the worse, 
but often all the better, for the pains necessary to secure it. 
Far more important is the fact that by this ‘‘motive” system 
Wagner changes the spirit and purpose of music as applied 
to drama. Instead of heightening the appeal of the stage to 
emotion, music, as he uses it, places itself before the mind to 
suggest related circumstances, indicate designs, foreshadow reali- 
zations, and generally to act the part of a commentator. This 
is the essence of the ‘‘ new art” which Wagner has given Germany, 
and it certainly constitutes a fresh departure—leading whither ? 
We cannot believe that the thing will take root and flourish, even 
in the Fatherland, where it has attained, so far, a ‘‘success of 
curiosity.” It seems to us an unnatural employment of means 
bestowed for an end which we recognize by instinct rather than 
intellectually perceive. In other words, it is arbitrary and arti- 
ficial, whereas the use of music asa vehicle of emotion is, in its 
elementary form, the result of an inward prompting. With the 
adoption of Wagner’s system certain results are involved. What 
we know as “form” must of course go. There can be no working 
out of melodic ideas, no harmony of phrase with phrase, where the 
music, obeying a rigid law, follows the course of the poetic thought, 
not to heighten its expression so much as to further an intellectual 
perception of dramatic circumstances and conditions. We have 
already expressed our disbelief in the vitality of this method on 
esthetic grounds, and now is the time to say that its utter 
unpracticalness is, perhaps, the source of greatest weakness. 
Imagine the result were even a composer high up in the second 
class to work out a music drama on Wagner’s principles. It is easy 
to conceive the inextricable confusion in which the poor man would 
find himself, with an army of themes all claiming to be worked in 
whenever the faintest reference is made to that which they repre- 
sent. Let us be assured—especially those of us who look with 
anxiety towards the future of lyric drama—that Wagner's method 








belongs to himself alone. It was born with him, and, as 
a method, if not as an influence, it will die with him, since 
there is not likely to follow the poet-composer another man 
so gifted; nor, assuming a successor, is it probable that he 
would take up and wear the Wagner mantle. We may dismiss the 
assumption, and ask, ‘‘ Who is sufficient to carry on the work which 
the Nibelung’s Ring exemplifies?” When Goliath of Gath fell 
before the stripling David, the Philistine host had not a soldier able 
to wield the champion’s mighty spear. In like manner, when 
Wagner succumbs to the dart of Death—absit omen—his place will 
remain a void. He who doubts this should study the Nibelung’s 
Ring, and mark the wonderful genius shown in that monumental 
creation ; genius such as comes but once in an age. There Wagner 
triumphs over difficulties which he seems to have wantonly created 
in very pride of strength. With what astonishing ease the master 
marshals and manceuvres his army of motives! How subtly he 
interweaves them, and varies them, according to the exigencies of 
his plan, with never a break in the long continuity, and never a 
moment when the strain upon his resources seems more than they 
ean bear. We may reject the new system as tending to put the 
music of lyric drama in an artificial, false, and practically impossible 
position ; but we may not refuse our homage to the colossal genius 
that has conceived and worked it out. Herein, indeed, lies the 
consolation of some amongst us. When a power is misdirected, its 
very greatness gives a comfortable prospect of extinction at the 
death of him who wields it. ; 

The time is close_at hand for more minute criticism of the 
Nibelung’s Ring. That the work will excite unreflecting enthusiasm 
in some and heedless censure in others may be taken for granted ; 
but the bulk of the Englishmen who hear it will, no doubt, judge 
with sober judgment. Their verdict we dare to anticipate, and we 
look for a strengthening rather than a weakening of claims long 
conceded to the artistic forms Wagner would extinguish. The 
Nibelung’s Ring is wonderful, and our public will look at it with 
curiosity and amaze; but they will go back to a form of the lyric 
drama which, with all its absurdities, is truer to nature and to art. 


—o— 


ALBANI IN THE TRAVIATA. 
(From the ‘* Morning Post.”) 

In making choice of the part of Violetta in Za Traviata for her 
first appearance this season, Mdme Albani did well. She thus 
afforded her many admirersan opportunity of judging of the many-sided 
character of her abilities. Nothing could exceed the brilliancy of 
her vocalization, or the exquisite taste with which the difficult and 
trying phrases which Verdi has written, and which the genius of the 
artist has added, were presented to the ear. The success which fol- 
lowed every effort was not only well won, but it marked a gratifying 
encouragement that one whose career has been a series of well- 
directed steps on the road to that point of perfection which all 
desire to attain, and but few make the proper preparation to deserve. 
Mdme Albani is to be regarded as especially an English singer, in- 
asmuch as her first great triumphs have been won in the metropolis, 
and the greatest hold upon the minds and also the affections of her 
hearers have been achieved in this country. Her reception on 
Saturday night was a tribute of welcome from those who had 
learned to admire the earnest, persevering, and conscientious artist, 
and the marvellous manner in which she sang was an acknowledgment 
on her part of the high value she set upon the good opinions of her 
British admirers. All the opportunities which Verdi has given to 
his heroine were taken by her as the means for the display of rare 
intelligence and sincere artistic power. ‘The sympathies of the 
audience were secured from the outset to the end, and her essay of 
the part of Violetta was marked by well-studied grace and thought: 
ful ability. The applause with which she was rewarded was most 
enthusiastic, and a perfect bower of floral tributes was presented to 
the charming Violetta, as graceful and as welcome as the modest 
flower after which she is named. 








SruTrGaRrtT.—Professor Giessler, lecturer on agricultural chemistry 
at the Polytechnic Institution, has invented a preparation for render- 
ing wood and other materials non-combustible. The objects thus 
treated will never ignite, even under the intensest heat. The mix- 
ture has been adopted at the Theatre Royal. 
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FORM, OR DESIGN, IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 252. ) 
THE ANTHEM. 


Many anthems are written in a single movement, and in the 
form of one or other of the single movements described before. 

Anthems of early times vary from, perhaps, little more than a 
hymn tune to an elaborate composition in the imitative style of 
the day which we associate now with the madrigal. Such an one 
is the anthem of Tallis mentioned in former pages, “I call and 

to Thee.” Orlando Gibbons’ “ Hosanna” is another example 
of the same kind. Of less elaborate imitation, and with occasional 
rhythmic phrases which give it more of a hymn-like nature, is 
Tallis’ “If ye love me keep my commandments”; and also that 
attributed to Farrant of about the same date, “ Lord, for Thy 
tender mercies’ sake.” Modern anthems in single movements 
naturally follow more modern forms. 

Where greater length is necessary, the design is carried out 
in a series of movements closely following one another, connected 
by the natural sequence of musical and poetical ideas, and also 
by a certain relationship between the keys of the different move- 
ments. Sometimes a passage occurs of the nature of recitative, 
but without the passionate declamation that may be appropriate 
in romantic music. 

In Purcell’s “ My beloved spake,” the successive movements are 
all in one key, are all complete in themselves with half-way rest 
on the dominant, or with modulation in the middle of the move- 
ment, returning to a perfect close in the main key F; the unity 
of the key and the sense of the words being the only connection 
between the several movements. 

Purcell’s “ O sing unto the Lord” is an anthem of many move- 
ments, all of which have a distinct and final close; and all but 
two of them begin and end in the major or minor form of F, the 
main key of the piece. The continuity of the anthem as a whole 
is much aided by the variation of the keys of these two move- 
ments. One of them, the third of the whole, begins in D minor 
and continues in F’, followed by the next movement in F. The 
other, the fifth of the whole, begins in B flat, goes through much 
modulation and ends in D minor; the rest of the movements 
following in F minor or major. Both these movements of 
different key bear some resemblance to the second part or 
fantasia of a sonata, and, as such, tend to carry on the design of 
the whole anthem in the direction most natural; namely, to begin 
in the main key, to go abroad and to return home to the main 
key, to go abroad again, and again to return home. 

This characteristic (of going abroad and returning again) is 
carried out further in Purcell’s “I was glad”; and in some places 
the change of movement occurs within the divisions of the design, 
thus aiding the continuity by making the movements necessary to 
one another. The long symphonies for string quartet are in 
some places necessary parts of the design, and make the anthem 
a sort of forerunner of the Choral Symphony and the Hymn of 
Praise. The first symphony, after a few introductory bars, brings 
pee main subject of the first solo and comes to aclose. The solo 

ollows: 
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After several phrases it modulates and then returns to the main 
key with a close. The symphony follows with a re-composition 
of the final phrase and a close. ‘The next movement follows, 
without a stop, in the same key : 
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and directly modulates through several keys to C, changes the 
movement while in C, 





Ex. 168, Alto, Tenor, Bass, & Cello. 
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and returns through A minor to G for the cadence of the new 
movement. The symphony follows with the music of the next 
coming solo note for note. This is a complete movement, though 
short, beginning : 
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| 
After this it modulates and returns to G for its close. The 
symphony which follows this is an independent and complete 
movement in G minor, with modulation in the middle and closing 
in G minor : 
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Following this is a short movement of four bars in quasi recitative: 
Ex. 171, 


O pray forthe peaceofJe-ru-sa-lem,O pray, prayforthepeace 
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This leads into another movement in triple time in G major with 
modulation and with close in G minor. — ; 
Immediately after this is common time and the major form 
of the key for one phrase only : 
Ex. 172. 
Peace be with-in thy walls,peace be within thy walls, 
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followed by change of time and modulation for a second phrase, 
returning to G for a third phrase. The next movement acts as 
second part to this, and is a solo in changing keys. It is followed 
by a recapitulation of the last group of three phrases for chorus 
(see Ex. 172), and this brings the anthem to an end. } 

With reference to the symphonies for stringed instruments in 
this anthem we may quote from Pepys’ “ Diary,” September 14, 
1662: ‘To Whitehall Chapel. Captain Cooke’s new musique. 
This the first day of having vialls and other instruments to play 
a symphony between every verse of the anthems. = 
(Cummings’ “ Life of Purcell.”) 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
(To be continued. ) 
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PRESENTATION TO MR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


On Tuesday last the professors of the National Training School 
for Music presented Mr Arthur Sullivan with an album contain- 
ing the photographs of the professors, officials, and students who 
had been associated with him during the term of his holding 
office as Principal, A deputation of professors, including Messrs 
J. F. Barnett, J. Frederick Bridge, Mus. Doc., J. T. Carrodus, E. 
Jerningham, 8S. Kemp, H. Lazarus, Arthur O’Leary, J. Radcliff, 
Alberto Visetti, and J. B. Welch, assembled at Mr Sullivan's 
residence, when Signor Visetti read the following address :— 

‘* Dear Mr Sullivan, —It is with the truest and deepest feeling of 
satisfaction that we have called to-day upon you, and rejoice in 
greeting you after your long absence. We call on you as friends 
and as representatives of the whole staff of professors and the 
whole body of students of the National Training School, and our 
duty is as dear to us as we hope it will be agreeable to you. 

‘Five years of uninterrupted intercourse with you, left in the 
mind and the heart of those who had the honour of belonging to 
that musical institution an impression that will never be effaced by 
time or events ; the professors will never forget how gratifying it 
was to aid the development of youthful talent when their best 
efforts were always rewarded by your kind and encouraging expres- 
sions ; and the pupils must always be proud of having gone through 
their studies under your learned and affectionate direction. We 
feel confident (for you have repeatedly told us so) that you also will 
not forget that time ; but that you may have it oftener present to 
your mind, we ask you to accept this token of our respectful affec- 
tion, assuring you that, as the likenesses contained in this album 
will always be the same, our feelings towards you will remain for 
ever unchanged.” 

Mr Arthur Sullivan, in reply, expressed the very great pleasure 
it gave him to receive such an interesting memento of his con- 
nection with the Training School. ‘“ Though averse to testi- 
monials in general, the form which their expression of esteem 
had taken would, of course, allow him to accept it with unalloyed 
gratification. ‘They had all reason to be very proud of the suc- 
cessful results of the School, and he was sure the professors 
would, like himself, watch with sympathetic interest the careers 
of those students who, by their talents and industry, had already 
distinguished themselves under their direction. He would always 
look back with pleasure to the time which had brought him into 
close contact with his late colleagues, enabling him, in many 
instances, to renew old friendships and form others which, he 
hoped, would be equally lasting. Ie would beg those present to 
convey to all who had contributed to this beautiful and interest- 
ing mark of their esteem his warmest and sincerest thanks,” 

The album, which has been manufactured by Messrs Houghton 
& Gunn, of Bond Street, is handsomely bound. It also contains an 
illuminated address and a highly tasteful frontispiece designed by 
Mr J. R. Clayton, in which are introduced the titles of some of 
Mr Sullivan’s principal works. 

—Oo— 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

A work begun on Aug. 21, 1832, came to an end last night—the 
Sacred Harmonic Society has ceased to exist. We unfeignedly 
regret it, not solely because of the sentiment which makes us all 
dwell lovingly upon the merits of a vanished good, but because 
music in this country has lost one of its most useful and honoured 
champions. The fact is probably recognized now that the time of 
redemption is passed. A little of the interest shown last night by 
an audience that crowded the hall to the doors would, if manifested 
some time ago, have saved the society. One common feeling of 
regret pervaded the throng. But it was the vain regret which 
weeps a loss that might have been averted. Some may comfort 
themselves with the thought that the ‘‘ Sacred Harmonic” lived 
longer than most other institutions of its kind. Granted, but we 
see no adequate reason for its death, unless it be—which Heaven 
forefend !—that English amateurs no longer regard the masterpieces 
of sacred music. In that case the event we now record was both 
natural and just. We do not want a society that is a sham. 
Another matter of interest helped to explain the crowd which 
assembled last night. We had thought that Sir Michael Costa 
took his leave of the society through the medium of Eli, as per- 
formed at the penultimate concert. But so rapid has been the 
famous conductor's recovery of late, that he was enabled to appear 
and see the last of an institution connected with his name since 
1848. The attendance of Sir Michael was worth much more risk 
than he himself incurred, and showed that Fate is not always in 





the mood to spite a universal wish, or to ignore the fitness of things. 
Every one present, we undertake to say, was right glad to see the 
well-known figure in its accustomed place, and once more to enjoy 
an oratorio as given under the most potent of bdtons. Sir Michael 
was received in a manner that might well have atfected him. 
Applause swelled into cheers, and waving hats and handkerchiefs 
supplemented the demonstration of voices as he stepped upon the 
platform, and again, with added vehemence, when he quitted it, 
after ‘‘God save the Queen” had brought the proceedings to an 
end. Justice was thus done, for, in his own way, Sir Michael Costa 
is a hero worthy of ‘‘ovation,” and it must have been the remem- 
brance of his more than thirty years’ work, as well as rejoicing at 
his convalescence, which gave emphasis to the applause he received. 

The society began with Handel fifty years ago, and ended with 
the same mighty master, whose Solomon was chosen for the final 
performance. Leaving Israel in Egypt out of the question—as was 
done by the directors on account of their limited resources—a better 
choice could not have been made. Solomon abounds in magnificent 
choruses of the true Handelian character—such choruses as evoked 


the wondering homage of the dying Beethoven, and are still the. 


delight of amateurs, the despair of composers. Who that pretends 
to even an elementary acquaintance with Handel does not know 
them, or is unable to call over from memory the roll that begins with 
‘*Your harps and cymbals sound,” continues with the exquisite 
“May no rash intruder,” the pompous ‘‘ From the censor,” the 
wonderful series of the ‘‘ Passions ””»—amid which ‘‘ Draw the tear 
from hopeless love” stands like a colossus—and ends with ‘‘ The 
name of the wicked shall quickly be past.” Such works are not 
for an age only. Music may take this or that development as the 
changeful tide of men and things rolls down the centuries; but the 
true principles of art never vary. They confer immortal youth upon 
their exemplars, and of their exemplars Solomon is one. The per- 
formance, we are gladeto say, was in most respects worthy of the 
occasion. All the choruses were given with effect, some of them, 
as the ‘‘ Nightingale ” chorus, with unwonted finish ; while the 
solos, entrusted to Miss Anna Williams, Miss Adela Vernon, Mdme 
Patey, Mr Guy, and Mr Burgon, afforded no ground for any feeling 
but satisfaction. In the pathetic air, ‘‘Can I see my infant gored?” 
Miss Williams sang with true feeling. Miss Vernon’s sympathetic 
voice and refinement of style were conspicuous in the music of the 
Queen of Sheba, and, as Solomon, Mdme Patey achieved a success 
which is both familiar and inevitable. Her delivery of the recita- 
tives was as noteworthy as ever for declamatory power, while in the 
beautiful air, ‘‘ What though I trace,” the best of the qualities 
which give her distinction were displayed. Too much credit can 
hardly be awarded to Mr Guy for the musicianly style in which he 
sang the difficult tenor solos. His task was not a very grateful one, 
but he discharged it like an artist who, besides being skilful, is 
conscientious. As already mentioned, the National Anthem—Sir 
M. Costa’s arrangement—followed the oratorio, and then, amid 
ringing cheers, the Sacred Harmonic Society passed into history ; 
its work done, its honours gained. Will it have a successor? 
Surely, yes—one with the same mission, and differing only in the 
fervour which belongs to youth. While, therefore, we cry sadly, 
‘Le Roi est mort !” we exclaim hopefully, ‘‘ Vive le Roi !”—D. 1. 








ViENNA.—On the 19th ult., Meyerbeer’s Huguenots was given at 
the Imperial Opera for the 100th time, the first gee having 
taken place in the new house on the 16th July, 1869. The cast 
included three “guests” or non-members of the regular company : 
Lilli Lehmann, from the Royal Opera, Berlin, as Marguerite de 
Valois ; Wekerlin, from the Theatre Royal, Munich, as Valentine ; 
and Gudehus, from the Theatre Royal Dresden, as Raoul.—Stainer, 
director of the Theater an der Wien, has become manager of the 
Carl-Theater.—Some time since the Deutsche Zeitung offered a prize 
of 100 ducats for the best Austro-German national hymn, Joseph 
Winter being the successful competitor. The paper subsequently 
offered the same amount for an appropriate setting of the hymn; but 
out of 1,320 essays forwarded by as many candidates not one has 
been deemed worthy. 

SretTr1n.—On the occasion of Gitze’s benefit at the Stadttheater, 
Marianne Brandt being advertised to appear as Fidelio, the house 
was crammed in every part. But the lady coming on, not im 
character, but ordinary costume, informed the audience that she 
was ill when she left Berlin that morning. Unwilling to disappoint 
them, however, and hoping to be better before — she came 

roffer her own excuse. No improvement having taken place, any 
idea of her singing was out of the question, but she hoped the 
public would not make the conductor pay the penalty of her own 
misfortune. This appeal had its intented effect, and all the audience 
— for Marschner’s Hans Heiling, so Gotze had his benefit 
after all. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The most brilliant night of the season, so far, was that of Saturday 
last. In the first place, the aspect of the house reminded one of the 
days when Italian opera really flourished as a social institution. 
Royalty attended in force, two double boxes being occupied by the 
Queen of the Netherlands, the Princess of Wales, the Duchess of 
Edinburgh, the Duchess of Connaught, the Princess Philip of 
Saxe-Coburg, and a numerous suite, while the appearance of stalls 
and tiers showed at a glance that the audience had a genuine right 
to be called fashionable and distinguished. The occasion of the 
gathering was not a musical novelty, since Verdi’s 7’raviata runs 
Lucia and La Sonnambula hard for precedence among operas best 
known. But though everybody had an intimate acquaintance with 
the work performed, the principal artist essayed her part for the 
first time in London, and Mdme Albani in a new character is provo- 
cation sufficient to secure a full house. Mdme Albani may be 
congratulated upon the remarkable success which attended her 
appearance as the unfortunate Lady of the Camellias—a success 
never in doubt from the moment of her entry till the close of the 
opera. In more than one respect the assumption was notable. It 
gave evidence of intelligent study, independence of tradition, and a 
just perception of the manner in which Violetta can be represented 
so as to unite a measure of verisimilitude with the qualities necessary 
to elicit sympathy. The result was a character marked by strength 
of feeling amounting to passion, in itself able to explain much of 
Violetta’s history upon which it is not needful to dwell, and makin 
perfectly natural those later scenes that so often appear pera 
and artificial. We sometimes see Violettas of a coldness and 
delicacy entirely at variance with the surroundings as well as with 
the nature of the personage, and, again, are presented with others 
so reckless that we fail to understand their association with the love 
that is capable of sacrifice. Mdme Albani avoided both mistakes. 
Her Violetta was a woman who, if beyond the pale of society, had 
preserved her moral sense, and her capacity for pure and disin- 
terested affection, along with an emotional fervour which, in what- 
ever direction moved, must necessarily exert a powerful impetus. 
Mdme Albani carefully presented this idea of the part from begin- 
ning to end, and brought into harmonious conjunction the reckless 
abandon of the first act, the noble self-sacrifice of the second, and 
the love until death of the third. Some points in the embodiment 
were new. At the parting from Alfredo, for example, the struggle 
to make what Violetta intended as a final adieu appear no more 
than a temporary leave-taking was brought into especial pro- 
minence with touching effect. Again, when Alfredo offered Violetta 
the crowning offence, the woman, instead of fainting right off, faced 
her insulter with a look of haughty indignation, and only after the 
coward had retreated fell slowly back into friendly arms. The final 
scene was very powerfully played by Mdme Albani. It was a 
delirium of feeling, for which the artist drew upon every power she 
possessed. The result may be called great, and assuredly no 
Violetta of recent date has enacted the dying girl with more genuine 
pathos and passion. As a dramatic artist Mdme Albani now 
stands higher in esteem than ever. Of her singing it is needless to 
speak at length. Enough that Verdi’s always happy and often 
touching melodies were given with the skill and expression necessary 
to their full enjoyment. The artist’s success with her audience was 
Immense, applause and re-calls being the order of the evening. In 
other respects the performance of La T'raviata, which M. Dupont 
conducted, called for no remark save that the new stage manager’s 
reforming hand was pleasantly conspicuous in the second act.—D. 7’. 

' Dinorah was given on Tuesday night, with Mdme Sembrich as the 
heroine, and Mdme Tremelli as the Goatherd, Signors Cotogni and 
Frapolli as Hoel and Correntino. Aida was produced on Thursday, 
with Mdme Fiirsch-Madi in the title part, and a new comer, Mdlle 
Stahl (who made a sensible impression), as Amneris, Signor 
Frapolli as Radamés, and Signor Pandolfini as Amonasro. The opera 
attracted a large audience. This evening Faust is announced ; and 
on Monday La Favorita, with Mdme Trebelli as Leonora, a new 
tenor, Signor Lestellier as Fernando, and M. Bouhy as the King. 








Mvnicu.—Mdme Basta, who was to play the Princess in Robert 
le Diable at the Theatre Royal, found herself at the last moment 
compelled by illness to relinquish it. No competent substitute 
being at hand, the opera was given without the Princess, the scenes 
In which she _ being omitted. (The same thing was done at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre during the Jenny Lind furore—Dr Blivge). 


Minnie Hauk will head an English Opera Company next season in | 


America, Among the works to be produced are English versions of 
Der W iderspinstiyen Ziéihmung, Die lustigen Weiber, Tannhduser, 
Lohengrin, and Mignon. 








FRENCH MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN THE ALBERT HALL. 


The festival and competition of French and Belgian Orpheonic 
Societies, held at Brighton last autumn, was not, we believe, a 
pecuniary success. In other ways, however, it so met the expecta- 
tion of the promoters that M. de la Grave and those associated with 
him in directing the enterprise have resolved upon a repetition on 
June 20 and 21 next, changing the Jocale from Brighton to the Royal 
Albert Hall. The venture is a spirited one under the actual circum- 
stances. In two months from the present time London will find 
itself at the height of the most extraordinary musical season ever 
known—a season already sure to present a perfect embarrassment 
of riches. Opera simultaneously given at three houses, a crowd of 
orchestral concerts, and a thousand and one entertainments of less 
pretensions, will join to present a distracting array of claims upon 
public patronage. It required no little couraye to enter the lists 
against rivalry so formidable, but the managers of the ‘‘ London 
French Musical Festival and Competition” are not to be deterred 
by any such considerations. We must admire their pluck, and own 
that they already deserve success. 

The arrangements, generally speaking, will not differ from those 
of last year. Up to the present, we understand, the attendance of 
twenty prominent French and Belgian societies has been secured, 
and it is expected that at least forty additional entries will be made, 
the number of performers thus coming nearly up to 3,000. Upon 
their efforts some of our most prominent English and resident 
musicians have consented to sit in judgment; as, for example, 
Sirs J. Benedict, H. Oakeley, and G. Elevy, Messrs Randegger, Cowen, 
Mattei, Visetti, H. Leslie, Thorne, and Kuhe, among whose foreign 
colleagues will be at least three professors from the Paris Conserva- 
toire. As last year, performances on a festival scale are prominent 
in the scheme, and these will certainly not prove wanting in attrac- 
tion, if only because eminent artists, rarely or never heard before in 
England, have undertaken to appear. On this point it will suffice 
to mention the names of Mdlle Jenny Howe, and M. Vergnet, both 
of the Paris Opéra ; M. Gigout, organist of St Augustine’s Church ; 
and M. Paul Viardot, the violinist. It is understood, further, that 
several artists prominently associated with the famous Conservatoire 
concerts will make their bow to an English audience. When 
the arrangements are complete we shall, of course, be better 
able to estimate the attraction offered and the probabilities of 
success, but even now there seems no reason why the Orpheonic 
Festival should not obtain an adequate share of public support. It 
will be somewhat of a novelty in London, and is certain to afford an 
excellent opportunity of learning the stage to which popular musical 
education has advanced amongst our neighbours across the Channel. 
After two days’ work at the Albert Hall the Orpheonists will visit 
Brighton to give concerts in the Dome, and in the event of pecuniary 
profit resulting, half the surplus will be given to the Royal College 
of Music. 








RicaHTER CoNncERTS.—The new season of these concerts began suc- 
cessfully in St James’s Hall on Wednesday evening, the audience 
being large and well disposed, while the performance came quite up 
to general expectation. Much of the programme we can afford to 
dismiss in a few words. There is no need, for example, to dwell 
upon the peculiar march written by Wagner in honour of the German 
victories, and dedicated to the Kaiser, or upon the same master’s 
overture to Tannhiuser, or upon the prelude to Der Freyschiitz, or 
upon the ‘‘Eroica” symphony. All these works are familiar features 
in the repertory of the concerts, and it would be as difficult to say 
anything new about their execution as about themselves. ‘The ren- 
dering of each was justly applauded ; at the same time, the public 
hoa not rush to an extreme, and fancy that never was anything 
heard like it. We remember quite as good performances taking 
place before Herr Richter stepped on our shores. Rubinstein’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in D minor (Op. 70) was the nearest approach to 
novelty in the programme, and acquired additional interest from the 
playing of Mr Eugene D’Albert, who made his first appearance after 
returning from Vienna. The difficult or grandiose passages of the 
Russian composer were attacked by Mr D’Albert with spirit and 
success, while the accompaniment, under Herr Richter’s careful 
direction, was all that could have been desired. The young pianist 
received enthusiastic applause at the close of his task.—D. 7. 





Wagner’s (‘dtterdiéimmerung has been produced at the Stadttheater, 
Cologne, thus completing the series of Nibeluny representations 
begun in the spring of 1879. 

Gilmore has received, through the United States Commissioner 


General to the Paris Exhibition of 1878, a medal from the French 
Government for his concerts in the Trocadero during the Exhibition. 
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-accompaniment by Count Hallé, and harp-accompaniment by Pencerd 


\fasha Sullivan will put the three melodies together, with pianoforte 
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All hail thou mighty poet ! 
Thou Homer of the Scands, 

With brain—and thou dost know it— 
As close-set as the sands ! 
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THE Queen of the Netherlands, the Princess of Wales, the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duchess of Connaught, and the 
Princess Philip of Saxe-Coburg visited the Royal Italian Opera 
on Saturday night, when Mad. Albani made her first appearance 
for the season. 





| revenged upon him. 


MARRIAGE. 

On April 26, at Battersea, FrepERIcK Henry, eldest son of 
Frederick Morris, formerly Captain and Adjutant of 100th Regi- 
ment, to BerTHA Constance Love, youngest daughter of Herr 
Wilhelm Kloss. 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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RICHARD WAGNER'S JUDAISM IN MUSIC. 
Morro: “ Der Jude wird verbrannt.”—LEssING. 

Richard Wagner, who, for some time past, has again been working 
at his own self-glorification, so indispensable to him, by the industrious 
production of pamphlets, has just published another pamphlet under 
the title of Das Judenthum in der Musik, Leipsic, J. J. Weber. The 
most abominable part of creation are the /ews, and all those are 
Jews who do not worship Herr Richard Wagner ; this is about the 
leading thought of the pamphlet, which, though thin, is running over 
with venom. It is dedicated to Mdme Marie Muchanoft, née 
Countess Nesselrode, and commences with the complaint ‘‘ that 
every one of Wagner’s artistic productions always meets, in the 
daily press—not only of Germany, but also of France and England— 
with a spirit of hostility exerted for his disparagement.” The source 
of such wide-spreading enmity Wagner has discovered to be a 
general and regularly organized conspiracy of the Jews against him. 
We are told that, in consequence of an article (‘‘ Das Judenthum in 
der Musik”) which he published in 1850 in the Leipziger Musik- 
zeituny, all the enemies of swine’s flesh have become his enemies 
also, and have ever since striven in every possible manner to be 
revenged upon him. According to his assertion, the article created 
an immense sensation, though, strange to say, not R. Wagner but 
‘*K., Freigedank ” was the signature appended to it, and the editor, 
F. Brendel, never condescended to reveal the real author! It 
indeed requires all Wagner's self-complacency to believe that the 
entire world of art aud journalism is still thinking of a pseudonymous 
article that appeared in the Leipziyer Musikzeituny nineteen years 
ago, and that every annoyance since suffered by him is nothing 
more nor less than the vengeance of the Jews on his fewilleton. IL 
confess that it is only now, through Wagner’s own pamphlet, that 
I knew anything of the article and of its illustrious parentage. The 
same is probably the case with the majority of my colleagues. But 
this is what Wagner will never believe ; he is convinced, or, at least, 
pretends that he is (for one really often hesitates considering him so 
limited in intelligence as, in his pamphlet, he represents himself 
to be), that all his opponents are merely the sworn instruments bent 
upon carrying out the behests of a Jewish association formed to be 
Though, from these fabulous results, we ought 


| to conclude that the article of ‘“‘K. Freigedank” is as universally 
| known as Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Prophet March,” which appeared soon after- 
wards, Wagner considers it advisable to reprint the said article—a 


resolution for which we feel sincerely grateful. 

He commences by attacking the Jews generally. As his object is 
‘*the justification of his invincible repugnance to everything Jewish,” 
he of course paints without any light. The outward appearance of 
the Jew is a ‘‘ disagreeable whim of Nature ;” but, by the way, no 


| calamity for the Jew, because ‘‘he feels very comfortable under 


| only with those who need his money.” 
| that Wagner appears to have derived all his knowledge of the 


| educated Jew.) 


this misfortune.” On the stage it is impossible ‘‘to imagine any 
character, ancient or modern, represented by a Jew without involun- 
tarily feeling the absolutely laughable inappropriateness of such an 
impersonation.” (I wonder whether Wagner’s Christian mind would 
really revolt at achieving success through the talent of Bettelheim, 
Csillag, or Sonntheim ?) 

The educated Jew is ‘‘the most heartless of men, and has relations 
(1t is from such relations 


Finally the author enters upon the relations of the 
Jews to art. ‘*‘ What the educated Jew had to say when he wished 
to indulge in artistic utterance, could of course be only that which 
was unimportant and trivial, since his whole impulse towards art 
was luxurious and unnecessary.” According to Wagner, everything 
aJew does in the way of art ‘‘ must necessarily have inherent to it 
the quality of coldness or indifference, even to triviality and 
ridiculousness.” And what name does he mention immediately after 
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this thesis? No lessa one than that of Jendelssohn-Bartholdy, or 
as he with feigned sensibility says : ‘‘ Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, so 
soon taken from us.” He asserts that Mendelssohn, despite his 
talent, could never suceeed—not even in one solitary instance—in pro- 
ducing upon us the profound impression, moving both heart and 
soul, which we expect from art. I think that thousands of my 
readers will agree with me when I assure Herr Wagner that the 
simplest of Mendelssohn’s songs (not to speak of his greatest 
creations) makes its way more surely to ‘‘ the heart and soul” than 
ten operas @ la ‘‘ 7'ristun und Isolde.” The reader may easily 
imagine how loud and vehement Wagner’s shouts are after Meyer- 
beer. Meyerbeer’s art, Herr Wagner asserts, consisted only in 
‘deceiving, a feat he accomplished by palming off upon his wearied 
audience the (Jewish) jargon, which we have already minutely 
characterized, as the modern and piquant expression of all the 
trivialities which, in their naked stupidity, had been so often pre- 
sented to them.” For Wagner (who never ‘‘ deceived” the public 
for quite forty years with operas like Les Huguenots) Meyerbeer is 
a ‘‘tragico-comic phenomenon, as, indeed, generally that which 
leaves us cold, that which is laughable” constitutes “the distin- 
guishing feature of Judaism.” It would be only when music had 
fallen into a state of utter coma that Jews could enter into it. ‘It 
is not until the inward death of a body becomes manifest that the 
elements lying outside it gain the power of being their own masters, 
but merely to decompose the body ; thus the flesh of the latter is 
resolved into a seething many-lived mass of worms.” After Heine 
has been hissed off for his ‘poetic lies,” and Bérne applauded 
because he worked at the “self-annihilation of Judaism,” Wagner 
returns to the terrible results of his pseudonymous article of the 
year 1850. He tells us that, owing to the many years Felix Men- 
delssohn worked there, ‘‘ Leipsic received the real musical Judaic 
baptism. Leipsic is exclusively the Jewish musical capital,” &e. In 
this disgusting, low strain, that would do honour to a fanatic mendi- 
cant friar, does the entire pamphlet continue. It is in the Jewish 
musical capital, therefore, that the conspiracy was then organized, 
‘‘always to ignore Wagner as the author of the article,” but, on the 
other hand, ‘‘by systematic calumny and persecution” to punish 
him in his literary and musical efforts. The first calumniator to 
come forward, in the Kélnische Zeitung, was, we are informed, Pro- 
fessor Bischoff, ‘‘a friend and admirer of Herr Ferdinand Hiller.” 
(Strange to say, Hiller is not further ill-treated in the pamphlet, 
although he has published several admirable and crushing articles 
on Wagner’s theories.) Then the Undersigned appeared with his 
Libel” On the Musically-Beautiful. Against this denomination I 
must protest. My essay upon the Musically-Beautiful (the value of 
which Herr Wagner is, of course at liberty to fix as he pleases) is a 
thoroughly serious theoretical investigation, a strictly scientific 
endeavour to test anew, and to explain, the fundamental notions of 
musical esthetics. It has never been regarded as aught else, 
though the merits of Wagner, as well as those of other composers, 
are (liscussed therein. Had I desired to write a libel against Wagner, 
I should have been able to find another and a more piquant title, in 
the style of his last pamphlet ; as, for instance, Der Grdssenwahnsinn 
in der Musik. That, among the representatives of genuine musical 
beauty, I mentioned, after Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, the 
Jewish Mendelssohn, so excites Herr Wagner's bile that he is 
seduced into making the stupid assertion that, merely to raise Men- 
delssohn with a ‘‘ certain manner upon the throne, I placed a few 
specimens of Christian nobility, such as Robert Schumann, by his 
side.” It is from the essay, On the Musically-Beautiful, that, we 
are told, the whole amount of subsequent misfortune resulted : 
‘*The author had attained universal respect, and made himself a 
position which gave him importance, when he, an esthetician whom 
people wonderingly admired, now appeared as critic in the most 
widely-read political paper, and declared my artistic efforts null and 
void.” My ‘‘nimbus,” he says also, is the reason that, wherever 
newspapers are read in the world, one particular tone has become 
the rule in speaking of him, a tone which Mdme Muchanoff, née 
Countess Nesselrode, has been so astonished to meet with every- 
where. I must, in return, inform Herr Wagner that he estimates 
far too highly the influence of my criticisms, and assigns me an 
amount of importance that I am very far from possessing. Mine is 
merely one voice amongst many voices, but, be it observed, voices 
which are independent and the exponents of sincere convictions. 
Why does not Herr Wagner name our most celebrated musical 
writer, Otto Jahn, whose criticisms on Z'annhduser and Lohengrin 
surpass, in crushing power, all I ever wrote about him? Why does 
he not name Speidel and Scheller of Vienna, who—though as little 
Jews as I am myself—have not treated him in a manner one iota 
more Christianlike than I have? Very recently, Herr Liibke, the 
art-historian, spoke with charming humour, in a similar strain of 
him, being naturally in Stuttgardt immediately matriculated a Jew 
for so doing. Why does not Wagner remember that clever writer, 











Hinrichs, who, at first, advanced to meet him with warm sympathy, 
but the longer he wrote, and the more carefully he studied Wagner's 
operas, became colder and colder, so that the ‘‘loyal Brendel ” 
would not accept his last articles. But Wagner expressly complains 
of Adolphe Stahr, and Robert Franz, who, in the summer of 1850, 
once, ‘‘ though exactly on/y once,” espoused his cause! I, too, am 
reproached with the ‘‘almost enthusiastic partiality” which I at 
first felt for him, but which I now feel no longer. My worthy Herr 
Wagner, the same thing has happened to a great many others. I 
never denied the strong impression, nor have I ever been ashamed of 
it, which was produced upon me, when a young student in Dresden, 
by the dazzling performance of Z'annhduser. I sent a notice of it to 
the Wiener Musikzeituny, and, though rather lavish in its praise, the 
notice exhibited anything but blindness to the numerous weak points 
in the opera. That, at a period when the name of Richard Wagner 
was not known in Austria, I happened to be the first who spoke 
publicly in terms of warm admiration of 7'annhduser, is a fact that 
gives me satisfaction even now.* My mistake consisted merely in 
the sanguine belief that, in his subsequent operas, Wagner would 
raise and refine to clearer and clearer beauty those elements which 
are full of charm and purport in 7'annhduser, and that, at the same 
time, he would reject what was unmusical, unhealthy, and trivial, 
though cleverly disguised. The reverse has come to pass; every 
succeeding opera has become more unmelodious, more wearisome, 
more noisy, and abstruse. Just in the same way, his pamphlet 
grows more passionate, more spiteful, and more mendacious at every 
page. The one lie, my pretended ‘‘ Judaism,” I will overlook, in 
consideration of the blind rage of a man, who like the Rabbin in 
Heine’s Disputation, always goes about with a small naked knife, in 
order murderously to hack harmless Christians who may pass him. 
The second lie does not concern me alone. Wagner asserts, the 
reader must know, that Theodor Vischer (whom he has the imper- 
tinence to dub ‘‘an amigble and perfectly blond German Aistheti- 
cian”), confided to me the execution of the musical part of his 
Asthetik, and deduces from this relation of ours to each other fresh 
conclusions in explanation of my ‘‘rapid celebrity,” &c. As we 
must in justice assume that Herr Wagner has had in his hands at 
least once this 4sthetik of Vischer’s, since he so depreciates it, it 
cannot possibly have escaped his notice that the whole of the 
musical portion (with the exception of a few paragraphs written by 
Vischer himself), is due to Professor Karl Késtlin, of Tiibingen, a 
man known asa thorough inusician and philosopher, and not only no 
Jew, but actually a Protestant clergyman. 

According to Wagner, it is impossible to estimate too highly the 
incalculable influence, still at work, of the pseudonymous Jew- 
Article of 1850; he assures us: ‘‘ What Liszt, too, had to undergo, 
was attributable to thisarticle!” The reader perceives that Wagner 
is becoming a perfect child. The ‘‘defection,” also, of Joachim 
(whosetruthful, artistic nature could no longer put up with the humbug 
of the Music of the Future), Wagner explains as a consequence of 
the influence exerted by his Jewish shield of Medusa. In Paris and 
London, moreover, the same ‘‘ organized conspiracy ” existed against 
him (of course, people there had nothing more pressing to do than to 
read the Leipziger Musikzeituny of 1850). He accounts for the 
universal antipathy with which he met in London, “by the peculiar 
character of the English religion, which is based more upon the Old 
than upon the New Testament.” After having thus waged war 
with the papers, Wagner, not abandoning his fixed idea for a single 
moment, proceeds to attack theatrical managers. ‘‘ You already 
perceive,” he says, apostrophizing Mdme Muchanoff, née Countess 
Nesselrode, ‘‘that, be 1 my former operas made their way into nearly 
all German theatres, each of my more recent works meets with a 
sluggish, nay, hostilely rejectful behaviour in the self-same theatres ; 
the fact is, my earlier works had forced their way upon the stage 
before the Jewish agitation, and their success could not be greatly 
affected.” + Such an explanation can emanate only from a person 
completely blinded by vanity, who never seeks in himself the cause 
of a failure, but always solely in the intrigues of others. Every 
theatrical manager who understands his business (leaving out of 
consideration the fact of his possessing any especial feeling for art) 
will be eager to produce novelties by a composer who has already 
written two or three operas which have successfully kept their 
places on the stage. In consequence of the unusual dearth of new 
German operas, a theatrical manager will even make many a sacrifice 





* I pleaded also for the performance of Die Meistersinger in Vienna, not 
that I considered it a masterpiece, but because of all the German operas 
which have been produced for some time past, it is the most interesting and 
most original, and, therefore, the public ought not to be deprived of the 
chance of becoming acquainted with it, } 

+ This Jewish chronological calculation is not applicable to Vienna. 
Tannhduser was not given at the ‘Imperial Operahouse before 1859, and 
Lohengrin not before 1858. 
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to secure such novelties. If, in spite of this, he does not venture on 
them, he must have come to the conviction that they do not hold 
out the promise of success, or, at least, not of such a success as will 
repay him for his trouble and expense. When warm advocates of 
Tannhiuser protest against music like that in Tristan und Isolde, 
the reason of their so doing exists wholly and solely in 7’ristan und 
Isolde itself ; and when a theatrical manager asserts he can cast and 
get up Der fliegende Hollinder and Lohengrin tolerably well, but 
could never manage Die Meistersinger or Die Nibelungen, here again 
the blame rests solely and wholly with Die Nibelungen and Die 
Meistersinger. It is not every theatre which, like the Royal Opera- 
house, Munich, can maintain an expensive clinical staff of accoucheurs 
simply for Richard Wagner. Wagner allows himself to be so 
carried away by his passion as to make the exceedingly impertinent 
assertion that he perceived, in his correspondence with the persons 
at the head of the Court Operahouses in Vienna and Berlin, “from 
the dodges employed by them, that it was not merely their wish not 
to be under the necessity of producing the Meistersinger, but, more- 
over, to hinder its being given at other theatres.” As regards the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, I am in a position to assure Herr 
Wagner of the contrary. The management was only waiting for 
permission to make the most necessary cuts ; and very rightly, for 
no sensible manager would ever inflict upon his public an opera of 
such preposterous and somniferous length. Wagner, however, takes 
some credit to himself for the fact ‘‘that he has now made certain 
stipulations never previously considered necessary for his permission 
to produce a new work.” The ‘‘ mingling of the Jewish element in 
our artistic affairs” appears in this case, therefore, toemanate from 
himself, I think.—After giving Frébel (who has broken so many 
lances in his defence) a Tick, as he goes by, Wagner suddenly 
stumbles over the name of Robert Schumann. Of course, some- 
thing injurious must be said of him—but it is not so easy to do 
so. . . . . Allright! Wagner has hit upon it. ‘‘ Compare,” 
he says to Mdme Muchanoff, née Countess von Nesselrode, ‘the 
Robert Schumann of the first half of his productivity with the 
Robert Schumann of the second : there plastic fashioning impulse ; 
here, a subsiding into bombastic flatness.” And what is the reason 
of this? Was notit, as we previously thought, Schumann’s nervous 
illness, and the overclouding of his mind, which soon met with so 
fearful a conclusion in his tragic end? Nota bit of it! Wagner 
assures us that the reason of the decline in Schumann’s productive 
power must be sought in the influence exerted ‘‘ by the mingling of 
the Jewish element.” Up to this point the predominant feeling 
excited by the pamphlet is one of ridiculousness ; but this feeling is 
now converted into absolute disgust. We shut the repulsive book, 
which will hardly gain its author many friends, or create many 
enemies for the Jews. As a guide to Wagner’s character, it possesses 
only a psychological interest. In it unbounded self-adoration has 
attained a height, on which a man with his brains in healthy work- 
ing order could never breathe. We are involuntarily compelled to 
think of R. Wagner’s predecessor in the Old Testament,—King 
Nabuchodonezzar, who believed so long that he was a god, that he 
turned himself into a mere ordinary ox, eat hay, and was set to 
music by Verdi. 
Epvarp HAnsLick. 








Sarau Bernuarpr passed through Madrid on her way from 
Lisbon to Barcelona. 

BAyreEvTH.—In a letter addressed to Hans von Wolzogon, editor 
of the Bayreuther Blatter, Wagner unfolds his intentions as to 
this year’s performances of Parsifal, and likewise as to those 
to be given every year afterwards, in perpetuum. The oracle 
also expresses a hope that a “school” (on Wagnerian principles, of 
course), may be the issue. 





BERLIN.—Carlotta Grossi, formerly of the company at the Royal 
Operahouse, sonnets engaged at Vienna, will re-appear for a 
limited period. (Well remembered by Maplesonian opera-goers.— 
Dr Blivge.) Carnevalfest, a new ballet, from the pen of Emil 
Hartmann, Copenhagen, has been successfully performed in the 
Concerthaus, by Bilse’s Orchestra. 

Moscow.—During the time of the Exhibition—from the 15th 
May to the 15th September—the Russian Musical Society intend 
giving a series of ten concerts at which only works by Russian com- 

sers will figure, the conductors being Anton Rubinstein, Davidoff, 

imsky-Korsakow, Balakirew, and Hubert, director of the Conser- 
vatory. Rubinstein, who is to conduct at the first three concerts, 
has written an overture in which a number of well-known popular 
Russian national airs are “worked up.” Tschaikowsky has com- 
posed an ‘Ouverture solennelle ” for two orchestras. 








CONCERTS. 


ALEXANDRA PaLace.—The first grand festival of the new com- 
pany’s second season was inaugurated on Saturday last under very 
inauspicious circumstances. The weather reminded one more of 
March than of April. Notwithstanding boisterous wind, much 
rain, and leaden skies through which the sun struggled in vain 
to gain the mastery, a very large gathering mustered on the occasion, 
the principal attraction being a grand performance of Mr Carter's 
sacred cantata, Placida, the Christian Martyr, and Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, with the following artists: Mdme Christine Nilsson, Miss 
Patti Winter, Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr 
George Cox, Mr James H. Ley, and Signor Foli. Mr Edward Bend- 
ing presided at the organ. Mr Carrodus was leader of the orchestra. 
The united chorus and band, numbering 1,000, was conducted by 
Mr Carter. Produced some ten years ago, it is questionable whether 
the cantata was ever so ably aan as on this occasion. No 
exception could be taken to any of the artists, but special circum- 
stances lent an attraction to Mdme Christine Nilsson, which rendered 
the performance one of more than usual interest. Clad in deepest 
mourning, pale as marble, and showing evidence of her recent heavy 
bereavement, the great Swedish soprano looked, if possible, more 
fascinating than ever. The Placida of the cantata was realized in a 
manner so remarkable that the audience gave spontaneous vent 
to their sympathy in one long-sustained burst of admiration, re- 
newed again and again throughout the performance, as the great 
singer, with inspired fervour, threw heart and soul into 
the part of the martyred Placida, Ably as the other singers 
rendered their parts, the feeling was overpowering that the 
interest centred in Mdme Nilsson, Nor can this be regretted, 
artistically, for, after all, the halo of the martyr’s crown ought to 
be focussed, as it were, on the Roman maiden who gave up 
sweet life for her Christianity. The performers throughout were 
much applauded, encores being, as a rule, declined; there was, 
however, no resisting the demand for a repetition of the Pro- 
cessional March. In the Stahbat Mater of Rossini, which followed, 
the same artists again appeared, Miss Patti Winter being added as 
a relief to Mdme Nilsson in the concerted music. Miss Winter's clear, 
resonant soprano voice seemed admirably adapted for such a concert- 
room, and could not fail to be heard throughout the vast space. 
Mr Carter’s choir, in the music of the maestro, did not acquit 
themselves so well as in their conductor’s cantata. There was 
an occasional want of precision, and two instances of very faulty 
attack. Experienced choristers ought to find no difficulty in 
looking at their music, and, at the same time, keeping an eye upon 
the beat. On the other hand, conductors would do well, even at 
rehearsals, if they avoided making the beat heard. Once accustom 
a choir to listening for the beat, they will soon give up looking at it. 
Upon the whole, however, the performance was a most creditable 
one. We need scarcely add that the band was admirably led by 
Mr Carrodus.—W. H. 

Hackney CHorAL AssociaTIon.—The spacious and handsome 
Town Hall of Shoreditch was crowded on Monday evening, when 
the musical society above-named gave its last concert for the season. 
A special attraction had been provided, in the shape of a new 
cantata, Alfred ; poem by Mr W. Grist, music by Mr E. Prout, 
who has conducted the performances of the Hackney Choral Associa- 
tion since its establishment, some years ago. Much interest was, of 
course, felt in the work by those locally concerned, and by many 
who, recognizing Mr Prout as a very able musician, came from a 
distance to gratify their curiosity. We may say at once that, by 
the result, interest was justified and curiosity rewarded. The 
cantata is styled ‘‘ dramatic,” which term the nature of its structure 
warrants only by a stretch of courtesy. Very little action enters 
into the story, and the lyric element nearly everywhere predominates. 
We do not quarrel with this, especially as Mr Grist writes verses 
which are far above those ordinarily found in works of the kind, 
and some of which rise into the region of poetry. But it may be 
doubted whether so marked an absence of dramatic interest tended 
in favour of Mr Prout, who has not been able to avoid a certain 
monotony. For some of this he alone is responsible. He might 
have more distinctly characterized the music of the Danes and 
Saxons with a view to contrast of style. True they were kindred 
eoples, but in the fact that the Saxons were Christians and the 
ia heathens lies provocation enough to dissimilarity of musical 
expression. It would, however—looking at the = merit of the 
work—be ungracious to complain against Mr Prout on any such 
ground as that just stated. The story, we need hardly say, deals 
with the venture of Alfred into the Danish camp, and his subsequent 
victory over those troublesome invaders. The first scene shows the 
dispersal of the defeated Saxons at the command of their king, and 
Alfred’s resolution, inspired = the rege me words of his queen, 
Alswitha, to venture upon a desperate d The carrying out of 
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that resolve is shown in the second scene, a leading feature being a 
contest of song between Alfred and Guthrum, the Danish chief, one 
taking as his theme love, the other war, love being, of course, the 
conqueror. Finally we witness the return of the triumphant Saxons 
with their prisoners, all of whom agree to adopt Christianity and 
live under Alfred’s rule. Mr Prout has treated this heroic subject 
in a style that pleases by an absence of affectation and by the 
presence of a good deal of sound musicianship. We had occasion to 
say some time ago that he was driving a pair along the bye-roads 
leading to Bayreuth, but that one of his horses jibbed. Here no 
such remark is possible. Mr Prout’s course, in Alfred, lies on the 
broad and beaten track of art, and if we may continue the figure— 
the cattle pull together in perfect amity. His recitative, perhaps, 
invites the observation that it conforms too much to an antique 
model, but the fault, if fault it be, is a good one, especially as times 
go. In point of melody, both songs and choruses are well provided. 
The themes are clearly marked and expressive, having obviously 
arisen in the composer’s mind from his study of the text and n 
arbitrarily. We are, however, disposed to accept as the most 
striking feature in A/fred the manner in which it is scored for 
orchestra. Mr Prout’s acquaintance with the resources of instru- 
mentation is here conclusively displayed, the listener’s interest never 
flagging. We might give instance after instance of well-judged 
effect, but enough if we mention with special approval the scoring 
of the Saxon chorus, ‘‘ Weary and war-wasted,” and of Alfred’s 
dirge, ‘‘ Wail, my harp, in saddened strain.” Here we see the hand 
of a master, and recognize that the force of the picturesque in music 
could hardly farther go. An occasion will doubtless present itself 
for fuller details ; meanwhile, it may go forth that a cantata honour- 
able to native talent has appeared. The performance was through- 
out excellent, Miss Marriott, Mr Shakespeare, and Mr King doing 
justice to the solos, while band and chorus vied with each other in 
the discharge of a task to which they were more than competent. 
We may add that the conspicuous numbers were lustily applauded, 
and that Mr Prout himself came in for great honour. In the 
remainder of the programme were Mozart’s G minor symphony, and 
the ‘‘ Benediction of the Daggers” from Les Huguenots.—D. 1’. 
SympHony Concerts-—The series of concerts announced for this 
season at St James’s Hall under the above title was inaugurated on 
Monday evening in a most successful manner, except in one par- 
ticular—the audience was hardly as numerous as could have been 
desired, notwithstanding the example set by their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, who honoured the occasion 
with their presence. The instrumentalists, selected from the Man- 
chester and Crystal Palace bands, with the large chorus, numbered 
300 performers, who, under the direction of Mr Charles Halle, 
carried out a programme of surpassing quality. Doubts, if any 
existed, as to the merits of the orchestra were dispelled by the 
masterly interpretation of Cherubini’s overture to Anacreon, which 
opened the concert. The just balance of the constituent parts of 
string, wood, and brass, their quality and power, were made mani- 
fest in the work of the Italian master, with its grandiose introduc- 
tion, and its allegro abounding in devices of extended crescendos, 
long fiddle passages, and prolonged trills. Of a very different order 
was the next number in the programme—Rubinstein’s Concerto in 
G major, No. 3 (Op. 45), for pianoforte and orchestra. Here, in 
conjunction with Mdme Sophie Menter, the band had to set forth 
the newest phase of musical thought, the most advanced method of 
utterance. The difference in the two works might be seen in the 
concluding passages of each ; the older composer, striking some noble 
chords, seems to make in retiring a stately bow ; the younger, as if 
in delirious passion, gives vent, by one last bursting cry, to emotions 
no longer endurable. In the concerto Rubinstein has, in many 
respects, kept well within the boundaries observed by his predeces- 
sors. In the third movement, Allegro risoluto, there is, however, 
a marked tendency to wander in devious tracts; but the composer 
probably felt that his principal theme was not altogether free from 
commonplace, and the strivings manifest might be, therefore, the 
effect of an intense desire and ardent purpose to mass the materials 
so that the movement might culminate in an exalted climax. This 
unsatisfied and impatient spirit was also discernible in the first 
division of the concerto, Allegro moderato. Between the two 
Allegros comes an Andante of considerable beauty, enhanced on 
Monday night by the extraordinary talents of Mdme Sophie Menter. 
The fair artist seemed burthened with the sentiment of the tender 
phrases, and lovingly gave it utterance. The first subject was par- 
ticularly caressed, now playfully, now mournfully, and now pas- 
sionately. But the entire performance of the great pianist was little 
short of marvellous. Such strength, such attack, accuracy, and 
brilliancy are seldom met with in conjunction. The audience, un- 
chilled by paucity of numbers, applauded the lady with enthusiasm. 
Brahms’ variations for orchestra on a theme of Haydn’s ‘‘ Chorale 








St Antoni,” can scarcely be called a novelty, inasmuch as it has 
been heard at the Ceputal Palace and elsewhere ; but some time may 
elapse before it becomes a familiar item in our concert programmes, 
In it there is certainly no absence of technical skill, for every varia- 
tion is marked by that supreme mastery over a simple theme, that 
power of transposing a given subject into a thing of elaborate beauty, 
which only the great musician commands. Brahms has taken the 
melody of Haydn, as one at the forge would take a bar of metal to 
fashion it into ornaments of divers form and character. Now it is 
attenuated, now consolidated ; now it glows with fervid heat, and 
anon spreads out into sparkling devices. Haydn’s tune, by the fire 
of the younger gg gee genius, is rendered, as it were, malleable, 
and by scientific skill wrought into complex forms. Beethoven’s 
colossal Choral Symphony occupied the second part of the concert. 
A few years cua no one had the temerity to fortell that a work, 
then considered incomprehensible, would become really familiar. 
Yet so it is. To many present on Monday night it was the best- 
known work in the programme, and to those it undoubtedly proved 
the greatest delight. Little else than praise can be awarded to the 
band and chorus for the fine interpretation given ; the chorus was 
unusually able ; and the trying high notes were attacked with zeal 
and success. The soloists were Miss Anna Williams, Miss Orridge, 
Mr Vernon Rigby, and Mr Santley, of whom the last-named had 
previously given an excellent reading of the bass air, ‘‘ Der Krie- 
geslust ergeben,’ from Spohr’s Jessonda. Mr Charles Hallé 
conducted throughout the evening with unfailing skill and energy. 
—P.G. 

Tue third of a series of Smoking Concerts of the Regency Club 
took place on Thursday, 27th ult. The chair was taken by Mr Thomas 
P. Chappell, president of the club, supported by the energeticchairman 
of committee, Mr M. Maybrick. Owing to some difficulty having 
arisen to prevent the use of the electric light, the concert-room was 
on this occasion elegantly illuminated by several candelabra, 
supplied by Messrs se About 200 members were present, 
amongst whom were Messrs Henry Irving, George Grossmith, Herman 
Franke, Oscar Beringer, E. J. Odell, Rutland Barrington, Herbert 
Standing, G. Ghilberti, Musin, &c. Messrs Edward Lloyd and 
C. Santley were prevented by professional engagements from being 
present. The following was the programme :— 


Pianoforte Duet, “ Mendelssohn’s Wedding March,” Herr Oscar Beringer and 
Mr Maybrick; Song, Patria (Tito Mattei), Signor Ghilberti; Quartet, in D, 
for strings (Haydn), Herr Herman Franke, Herr Jung, Herr Krause, and Mr 
Ould; Song (Schubert), Herr Julius Franke ; Pianoforte Solo, (a) Serenade 
(Rubinstein), (6) Polonaise (Liszt), Herr Oscar Beringer ; Song, “ In sheltered 
vale,” Mr Maybrick; Song, “ The little hero” (S. Adams), Mr Maybrick; 
Quintet (Schumann), Herr Oscar Beringer, Herr Franke, Herr Jung, 
Herr Krause, and Mr Ould; Song, J. B. Croft; Recitation from Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, E, J. Odell; Serio-Comic Song, “‘ The Cruise of the 
Calabar,” Mr E. J. Odell; Song, “ Qui Vive,” Signor Ghilberti; Recitation, 
“ The level crossing” (Sims), Mr J. Fernandez; New Musical Sketch, Mr 
G. Grossmith ; Song, “ The Captain of the Pinafore,” Mr Rutland Barring- 
ton; Imitations of popular actors, Mr Herbert Standing; Musical Sketch, 
“Of people who can’t sing and will,” Mr G. Grossmith ; Recitation, “O 
villanous ambition,” Mr E. J, Odell; Recitation, “ My Lord Tom Noddy,” 
Dr Evan Jones, 

The entertainment closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
proposed by Mr Philip Waterlow. 


Mr Gustav PRAbEAU gave the second of his pianoforte recitals 
on Tuesday afternoon, May 2, at the New Town Hall, Kensington, 
and, as upon the former occasion, a considerable assemblage, con- 
sisting chiefly of ladies, was present to hear him play a miscellaneous 
series of pieces by Stephen Heller, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Beet- 
hoven, and Chopin. Mr Pradeau is an executant of irrepressible 
vigour, and in certain of his performances an abatement of physical 
force would be welcome. That he has an enormous command over 
the instrument is undeniable, but the lack of something of the nature 
of temperance in the more emphatic necessities of the moment is a 
defect of so easy avoidance that its correction may be suggested 
without apology. Not only is the ear startled by this ultra 
vehemence of style, but the eye half looks for sparks from the in- 
strument itself. The magnificent ‘‘ Waldstein ” sonata of Beethoven, 
which constituted the most important feature of the programme, 
suffered considerably from this disposition to attain sonorous rather 
than pleasurable effects; otherwise the performance might have 
taken creditable rank as a — reading. Stephen Heller was 
represented by the first of his “‘ Promenades d'un Solitaire” and the 
third of his ‘‘ Nuits Blanches ”; Mendelssohn by a pair of his ‘‘Songs 
without words” and his Capriccio in E minor; Schumann 2 his 
occasional pieces ‘‘Au soir” and ‘“ Pourquoi,” and his fifth ‘‘ Novel- 
lette”; and Chopin by a Scherzo, a Mazurka, a Nocturne, a Polo- 
naise, and a Valve. —H. 
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Tue fourth, and last, of Messrs Carl Weber and Alex. Kummer’s 
Concerts of Chamber Music took place at the Royal Academy of 
Music on Wednesday evening. Beethoven’s Trio, in B flat, Op. 37; 
Brahms’ Sonata, in G, Op 78, for pianoforte and violin ; and Goetz’ 
Quartet, in E major, Op. 6, were the principal pieces given, Herr 
Kummer’s violin solos were a romance by Edwin Shute, and an 
Introduction and Gavotte by Franz Ries. Mons. B. Albert played 
a Salon-Stiicke (No. 3, in A major) by Rubinstein; and Herr Carl 
Weber a pianoforte solo, Mrs Hutchinson varied the programme 
with Lieder, by Goetz, and a “‘Solvejg Lied,” by Grieg. Mr 
Harvey Lihr accompanied. The concert was well attended, and 
was much enjoyed, 

Miss BLANCHE NAVARRE’S announcement of her first annual 
concert had the effect of filling the Marlborough Rooms. The names 
of Miss Damian, Mr Isidore de Lara, Mr Thorndike, Mr George 
Grossmith, and other popular artists figured in the programme ; and 
though some of the promised talent was not forthcoming at the 
proper moment, the concert on the whole was very successful. 
Indeed, after listening to a series of vocal and instrumental pieces 
for upwards of two hours, the audience were still so unwilling to go 
away that it was found necessary to play ‘‘ God save the Queen ” in 
order to make it clearly understood that the entertainment was at an 
end, Miss Navarre’s greatest success was achieved in the very 
brilliant, very difficult, and (must it be said?) slightly antiquated 
‘‘Una voce,” from J Barbiere. Miss Navarre possesses the rare 
faculty of being able to sing in tune. Her voice, moreover, is of 
charming quality ; and it has gained considerably of late in strength. 
Mr Isidore de Lara sang very effectively two songs of his own com- 
position, and Mr George Grossmith caused endless laughter in a new 
scene which he had written specially for the occasion. 


—0: 


PROVINCIAL, 

Bansury.—A concert, under the auspices of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, was held lately in the Exchange Hall. The platform 
was prettily decorated with plants, &c., by Messrs Windsor, Strange, 
and Macnaughton. The performers were—Millle Doré Desvignes, 
Mr Alfred Hemming, Herren Carl Henkel, Otto Leu, and Oberthiir, 
together with Misses Fortescue and Jessie Davis. The programme 
contained many a compositions, including Oberthiir’s trio 
for violin, violoncello, and harp; Handel’s ‘“ Largo,” for violin, 
harmonium, and harp; Oberthiir’s duet, for two harps, on Les 
Huguenots ; and his concertino for harp alone. Gounod’s Medita- 
tion (on Bach’s first prelude), for violin, harmonium, and harp, was 
also given, and was capitally played by Miss Fortescue, Herren 
Henkel, and Oberthiir. The singers were all in excellent voice, and 
were ably pa omer: on the pianoforte by Miss Jessie Davis. 

SourHsEA.—Miss Clara Latham had a concert at the Portland 
Hall, on Thursday evening, April 27th, under the patronage of the 
Mayor, Admiral Ryder, Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff, and the Hon. T. C. Bruce. The singers were— 
Mdme Adeline Paget, Miss Clara Latham, Messrs Edward Lloyd, 
and Alfred Moore; the instrumentalists—Mr Charles Oberthiir 
(harp), and Mr George Gear (pianoforte). The successes of the con- 
cert were obtained by Mr Edward Lloyd in Mr Gear’s song, ‘‘ My 
Lady sleeps,” and Ascher’s romance, ‘Alice, where art thou ?” both 
of which were encored ; Miss Paget in the ‘‘ Jewel song,” from Faust 
(encored) ; Miss Latham, in Michael Watson’s ‘‘ A Winter Story ” 
(encored) ; Mr. George Gear in two of his own compositions (re- 
called) ; and Mr Oberthiir, in his musical illustration, ‘‘ Clouds and 
Sunshine (encored, and his ‘‘ Cascade” substituted). We must not 
omit to state that Mr Alfred Moore was called upon to repeat Mr 
Hutchinson's ‘‘Ehren on the Rhine.” The concert was well 
attended, and was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Dusiin.—The concert given at the Exhibition Palace on Monday 
evening, May 1, by Mr Mapleson and Messrs Cramer was of interest. 
Mdme Roze-Mapleson, whose popularity seems to increase every day, 
was the attraction, and those who expected a musical treat were not 
disappointed. The other vocalists—Mdlle Le Brun, a young French 
contralto, Messrs Frank Boyle, and Arthur Oswald-—were new to 
Dublin, as well as Signor Mora, the pianist. M. Buzian was the 
violinist. The concert began with a duet for violin and pianoforte, 
Mdme Roze-Mapleson then gave the grand scena, “ Softly sighs,” 
(Der Freischiitz), with great effect. Her singing, afterwards, of 
Gounod’s “ Ave Maria,” brought down an enthusiastic ‘‘ encore,” 
the violin obbligato part being admirably played by M. Buzian. 
fdme Roze, whose ballad-singing is not her least accomplishment, 
evidently touched all hearts with her rendering of ‘‘ The Harp that 
once through Tara’s Halls,” and the ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer” which 
she gave for encore. Mdlle Le Brun acquitted herself satisfactorily 
in “Ah mon fils,” Le Prophete, and “Tl segreto per esser felice,” 
(encored). 








RicKMANSWORTH.—On Wednesday afternoon a festival service 
was held in the old parish church, in which the choir, numbering 
over fifty voices, took part. Sir George Elvey, Mus. Doc., Oxon, 
of Windsor Chapel-Royal, was the organist. The Hon. Victoria 
Grosvenor, eldest daughter of Lord Ebury, Moor Park, conducted 
the choir, and the Rev. Canon Nisbet, rector of St Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields, Bloomsbury, London, preached. 

_—_~o-- 
ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


Attractions of a more than ordinary character, at the Alexandra 
Palace, proved a match for the boisterous and forbidding weather of 
Saturday, which, instead of keeping the public away from this 
popular resort, seemed to drive them into it. In celebration of the 
first summer-anniversary of the present management, a grand 
musical festival was added to the programme of the day; and the 
second season was thus inaugurated in a manner highly creditable to 
the liberality and enterprise of the lessees. The sacred cantata, 
Placida, the Christian Martyr, composed by Mr William Carter, and 
produced ten or eleven years ago, had the advantage of being sung 
by artists all of whom are eminently qualified for their tasks. The 
Roman maiden who, impressed by the fervid devotion of her slave, 
Bertha, embraces Christianity was represented by Mdme Christine 
Nilsson, who succeeded in realizing the dramatic character as effec- 
tively as she interpreted the music assigned to the part. Mr Edward 
Lloyd, as the patrician Roman father, also sang most impressively ; 
and Mdme Sterling threw all her wonted power into the personation 
of the Christian bondswoman. Signor Foli was the Priest, Fabian, 
by whom Placida is baptized; and the characters of Nero, the 
Emperor, and Rufus, a friend of Metellus, were respectively em- 
bodied by Mr James H. Ley and Mr George Cox. Hardly necessary 
is it to say that the presence of the great Swedish singer at the 
Alexandra Palace was of itself an event calculated to inducea large 
attendance even at the increase from a shilling to half-a-crown in 
the price of admission. On the other hand, there was a meteoro- 
logical condition so adverse that it could not but have shaken the 
best-founded hopes of success. Comforting, therefore, was it to 
find, when Mr Carter’s sacred work began, that the ample hall was 
remarkably well filled by an audience ready to appreciate the 
musical treat provided for them, and apparently in no wise discon- 
certed by the untoward weather which they had braved in order to 
enjoy a performance of such quality as that promised by the 
management. The overture, which was played by an efficient 
force of instrumentalists, conducted by Mr W. Carter, evoked a 
sympathetic burst of applause ; and this auspicious beginning was 
followed by signs of general favour, which increased as the perform- 
ance proceeded. The chorus and band together were a thousand 
strong, the latter body having for leader Mr Carrodus. As soon as 
Mdme Nilsson, who wore a dress wholly composed of black 
crape, came upon the platform, the warm plaudits which had 
greeted the appearance of Mdme Antoinette Sterling and 
Mr Edward Lloyd deepened in volume to a perfect storm, 
and this enthusiastic reception was acknowledged with grateful 
signs by the distinguished vocalist. Her singing of the celestial 
air, “‘ There is a gem,” created a deep impression ; but encores were 
avoided throughout, with the single exception of the processional 
march, the repetition of which was so loudly and unanimously called 
for that the demand could not well be refused. Mdme Nilsson’s 
other airs, and especially ‘‘ Yes, to a bright and glorious life,” were 
all received with marked signs of approbation ; and so was her duet 
with Mdme Sterling, ‘‘O magnify the Lord with me,” which, with 
its chorus, ‘‘God’s mercy is on them that fear Him,” ends the first 
scene. The music falling severally to the lot of Mr Lloyd and Sig- 
nor Foli produced its due effect upon the audience ; and in short the 
entire performance of the cantata, including the organ music played 
by Mr Bending, fell evidently on ears ready to be pleased and in no 
single instance disappointed. In the Stabut Mater of Rossini, which 
followed. Mdme Christine Nilsson, Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Mr 
Edward Lloyd, and Signor Foli again appeared; and they were 
joined by Miss Patti Winter, whose soprano was of service in taking 
some weight of labour from Mdme Nilsson. —D. T. 








ScHweriv.—A provisional building will be run up for use until 
another Grand-Ducal Theatre can be raised on the site of the one 
recently burnt down. The Grand-Duke has announced that he will 
not avail himself of the clause by which the destruction of the 
theatre by fire rendered the engagements of artists null and void. 
Some thirty members of the chorus, men and women, have been 
agreeably surprised by being engaged to sing in German opera at 
Drury Lane. Each lady receives 350 marks salary, with free Lager 
to London and back. The Grand-Duke has, moreover, made each 
of them a present of 100 marks for articles of costume, 
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THE MUSICAL EAR. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—I should like to be permitted to make a few comments 
upon an article which appeared in the Globe some time since, under 
the above heading. The musical ear, as it appears to me, is not 
so much a faculty given to the few as a qualification that can be 
acquired by the many. Granted that some find little or no 
pleasure in listening to the finest music, I think it will be found 
in most instances that these few have had little or no opportunity of 
hearing anything but the lowest forms of music. Musical 
enthusiasm is not so much an original state as a cultivated con- 
dition, and I do not believe that many people exist to whom 
music is really unpleasant if they have only lived in an atmosphere 
of harmony. ‘There are, it is true, a small minority whocan hardly 
distinguish one musical sound from another, and there are also 
some so delicately organized that musical combinations make 
upon them powerful impressions, even at a very early age; but 
these are generally the children of musical people, where music 
has been heard even from the cradle. 

Of those who are supposed to possess “no ear,” I can enu- 
merate many examples, and I can support the statement made in 
the article alluded to, that some who are engaged in tuning 
instruments can do so perfectly, although they cannot hum even 
the most commonplace tune. I knew one man who was regarded 
as a quick and accurate tuner at a large pianoforte manufactory 
who not only could not hum a tune, but really could not 
distinguish one melody from another. Ilis delicate perception 
as a tuner was undoubtedly acquired by practice. 

But I will take the ordinary class of listeners who have no 
theoretical knowledge of music, and give them examples of the 
highest forms—Beethoven’s symphonies, for instance—and they 
shall gradually become as sensible of their beauties, so far as 
influence on the senses goes, as the best-read musicians. I once 
heard the remark made by a visitor at a concert: —“‘It is true I 
have heard the ‘ Pastoral’ and the C minor symphony of Beethoven 
several times, and I can really appreciate their beauties, but the 
other seven only bore me.” “ My good friend,” was the reply, 
“if you continue to hear the seven you cannot understand, they 
will in time all be equally dear to you.” I have noticed the 
same remark made about the works of Schubert, and more par- 
ticularly Schumann, but I am prepared to assert that all these will 
afford gratification for the million if they are only made sufti- 
ciently familiar. I am frequently incensed at an observation 
commonly made by vocalists (who, as a rule, seldom listen to 
instrumental compositions), that audiences generally listen to 
them as a “ fashion,” I have over and over again insisted that if 
the ears of a people continue to be nourished with good music, 
their fondness for it will increase, and that the taste for vulgar 
compositions will cease. We shall always have exceptions, as we 
have in every other taste, and perhaps it is well that it should be 
so; but do not try to make it. appear that greatness in the 
musical, as in every other art cannot be appreciated through in- 
creasing familiarity. 

We have some whose organization is so distinctly delicate that 
musi¢e comes to them as their natural food. I have known very 
young pupils so alive to musical impression that, upon a first 
hearing, the most difficult symphonies have become intelligible to 
them, and they will be able to pick up every theme and, indeed, 
repeat it, although but once heard. 

The power to make a musical note is, as the writer I have 
alluded to very properly remarks, no guide to musical taste or 
ear. The act is purely mechanical, and he must be a very re- 
markable master who can tell upon a first hearing whether a 
pupil has any aptitude. In nine cases out of ten I should say 
they will be wrong. I knew a young gentleman who was placed 
under one of the first provincial professors, and was afterwards 
heard by several distinguished vocalists, and they all decided that 
he had neither a note in his voice nor the smallest capacity for 
music; and yet this same gentleman became one of the most dis- 
tinguished vocalists of the day, and held that position for more 
than a quarter of a century. Some critics also who are con- 
versant with every description of musical work are unable to give 
the most elementary illustration even of the simplest theme. 
When the performance is once commenced they can follow it note 
by note ; but to give any illustration is out of their power. 

In conclusion, let us say that as we have acquired tastes such as 





distinguish the epicure for olives, caviare, sauerkraut, &c., &¢., 80 
we may have an acquired taste for unnatural musical combina- 
tions ; and on these grounds only can I account for the preference 
given to’ certain classes of so-called music outraging all our 
notions of harmonious propriety. PHOSPHOR. 


WAIFS, 

The Furfalla has been resuscitated in Milan. 

Mr G. Henschel intends settling in Boston, U.S. 

A new theatre in the Corso Venezia, Milan, is projected. 

Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis was recently given in Cassel. 

Sarasate, the Iberian fiddler par excellence, is playing in Naples. 

A weekly musical journal, Mefistofele, is now published at Buenos 
Ayres. 

"A new opera, Maria di Vasco, by Brizzi, has been produced at 
Bologna. 

The Italian operatic season in Odessa has hitherto not been very 
successful. 

Fursch-Madi (Madier) is re-engaged for next season at the Teatro 
Real, Madrid. 

Selina Dolaro was to appear on the 8th inst. at the Bijou Opera- 
house, New York. 

The Governor of Bilbao lately gave a banquet to Pozzoni, Lodi, 
Gayarre, and Uetam. ; 

The last operatic season at the Teatro Apollo, Rome, is said to 
have been prosperous. 

L’ Amico di Casa, an opera by Cortesi, has been produced at the 
Teatro Nuovo, Verona. 

During Maurice Grau’s recent visit to Havannah, five prima- 
donnas left his company. 

F. Lebano, the harpist, now in Lisbon, has played before the 
King and Royal Family. 

Carlotta Clepier, a three-act opera by Floridia, is in rehearsal at 
the Circo Nazionale, Naples. 

Johann Brahms’ Deutsches Requiem was the feature at the ninth 
Borsen-Concert, Kinigsberg. 

Donizetti's Duca d’ Alba was successfully produced on the 19th 
ult. at the San Carlo, Naples. 

The building of the new Concerthaus, to replace the Gewandhaus, 
Leipsic, has been commenced. 

The Scalvini Italian buffo-opera company are playing at the Teatro 
del Principe Alfonso, Madrid. 

The Municipality of Ancona have refused by one vote to make the 
usual grant for opera this year. 

Rigoletto, with Menotti in the title-part, has proved very success- 
ful at the Teatro Manzoni, Milan. 

The state-grant of 30,000 roubles made to the Warsaw Theatres 
this year will be continued in 1883. 

According to the American papers, Etelka Gerster receives 600 
dollars a night from Max Strakosch. 

The Spanish composer, Don Juan Cosamitjana y Alsina, born at 
Barcelona, 1805, died recently at Valencia, 

A young pianist, Hubert Flohr, who has nearly attained the age 
of thirteen, has been playing at concerts in Liége. 

After appearing on one occasion only, Mdme Mallinger un- 
expectedly broke off her engagement in Amsterdam. 

Ponchielli has written an ‘ Elegy ” for full orchestra, to be per- 
formed by the Orchestral Society at the Scala, Milan. 

Bonoli, manager of the Teatro Regio, Turin, may have ‘‘ netted” 
£3,400 by the season just terminated, also he may not. 

The programme of a recent concert in Geneva comprised several 
numbers from Lacombe’s unpublished opera of Winkelfried. 

3eethoven’s Pastoral Symphony was included in the programme 
of the fifty-seventh Popular Concert, under Pedrotti, Turin. 

Ernestine Gindele, of the Imperial Opera, Vienna, was lately 
married in that capital to Alexandre Guillaume, of Bordeaux. 

Signora Lucca, the music-publisher, has forwarded the tenor De 
Sanctis the score of // Duca d’ Alba, with a flattering dedication. 

Johann Strauss is not going to America, as reported, but Eduard 
Strauss may possibly go instead. (This is ominous.—Dr Blige.) 

The Italian opera company, lately in Alicante, inaugurated the 
season at Murcia with // 7rovatore, which was followed by Lucia. 

The Cross of Isabella the Catholic has been conferred by the 
King of Spain on the well-known musical critic, M. Arthur Pougin. 

The evening following the first performance of Rheingold in 
Frankfort-on-the Maine, Die Walkiire was given, also for the first 
time. 

Joseph von Witt, Grand-Ducal Chamber-Singer, Schwerin, will 
ye fulfil an engagement at the Stadttheater, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. 
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It is said that Theodor Thomas with his Orchestra will visit 
London this summer. (Hardly probable just now, I fear.—Dr 
Blivge.) 

Hermann Winkelmann, ‘‘heroic tenor” at the Stadttheater, 
Hamburgh, has been singing in Lohengrin at the Theatre Royal, 
Dresden. 

Rosine Bloch (remembered at the Royal Italian Opera) is at 
Geneva, where she has appeared with marked success in Le 
Prophete. 

The always enterprising Maurice Strakosch has engaged Sarasate, 
violinist, and Fischoff, pianist, for his Emma Thursby Concert 
Company. 

Lechner has been appointed manager of the Stadttheater, Teplitz, 
which will now be carried on by the Corporation. There were sixty 
candidates. 

Joseph Wieniawski has opened at Brussels a course of instruction 
for ladies in ‘‘higher pianoforte-playing.” (‘‘ Higher development ? ” 
—Dr linge.) 

The new National Theatre was opened a short time since in 
Buenos Ayres. The tenor, Valero, is engaged in place of Stagno, 
the recalcitrant. 

The Choral Society, Milan, under the direction of Leoni, have 
given Mozart’s Requiem—but with pianoforte accompaniment.—(Per 
Bacco !—Dr Blidge.) 

Sophie Frandin, who carried off the first prize for operatic singing 
at the Paris Conservatory, has been playing Carmen in Alexandria 
with general approval. 

Large prices were given in Boston (U:S.), at the sale of articles of 
bric-a-brac, belonging to the late Mdme Rudersdorff. Most of the 
purchasers were ladies. 

Bellini’s Monument, the work of the sculptor Monteverde, has 
arrived at Catania, and is already being erected on‘ the appointed 
site in the Piazza Stesicorea. 

The season at the Brussels Monnaie was brought to a close on the 
Ist inst. with Massenet’s Hérodiade, which, on this occasion, the 
composer himself conducted. 

At the express wish of the Emperor of Austria, the new Opera- 
house, Pesth, will be <a in 1884, (Without the consent 
of Abbé Liszt 2—Dr Blige.) 

Albert Vizentini is said to be negotiatin, 
Gayarre, Bulterini, Giacomelli, David at 
Schezzi he is saved.—Dr Blidge.) 

Amelie de Rindine, contralto, pupil of Mdme Marchesi’s, has 
made a successful début in Glinka’s Rousslan and Ludmila, at the 

Aussian Operahouse, St Petersburgh. 

Matilde Rodriquez, former pupil and prize-taker at the Madrid 
Conservatory, is engaged at the Teatro San Fernando, Seville. Her 
first appearance was as Elvira in Verdi’s Hrnani. 

August Klughardt, conductor at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Neu- 
Strelitz, has been appointed to a similar post at Dessau, in place of 
Eduard Thiele, who retires after fifty-three years’ service. 

It is officially announced that the Italian Opera, St Petersburgh, 
will, next season, be transferred from the Grand Theatre to the 
Maria, which in future will be styled the Imperial Theatre of Italian 

pera 

A song, entitled ‘‘Pauvre Braga, charmant Garcon,” has been 
dedicated to Braga, violoncellist, by Gounod, composer of the 
music, and Nadaud, author of the words. — -(Searcely credible. —Dr 
Blivge. ) 

The manager of the Bombay Theatre will shortly visit Europe 
with a native company, for the purpose of giving performances in 
Hindustani and Persian, (Welsh and Flemish—even Czeck may 
follow.—Dr live.) 

Last week a fire was discovered in the Prince’s Theatre, a large 
building in Lake Road, Landport, Portsmouth, recently devoted to 
variety « entertainments. It was soon completely gutted, This event, 
following closely upon the destruction by fire of a large circus, has 
created great excitement in the borough. 


with Gabbi, Pasqua, 
Schezzi.—(If he gets 
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NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
“ ALMCE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 


Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN, Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ ANGELS’ FOOD.” 


G'GNoR SCHIRA’S admired Song (for Tenor or Soprano), « 
“ ELS’ FOOD” (Poetry by RTA), is ‘published, price 4s., by DuNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W.—An Harmonium ’ Part to the 
above Song is also published, price 1s. 
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PART-SONGS, de. 


Composed or 
Arranged by Price 


. Dulee Domum. §8.A.T.B. G. A. Macfarren 1d. 


2. Down among the Dead Men. 8.A.T.B. ate pam ee ld. 
3. The Girl I’ve left behind me. 8.A.T.B. oa ven pa ld. 
4, British Grenadiers, 8.A.T.B. aa om “< 2d. 
5. Long live England’s Future Queen. 8.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus), A.T.B.B. 4 ... Balfe 4d, 
7. Thus spake one Summer’s Day. 8.A.T.B._ ... .. Abt 2d. 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus, 1.T.B.B.. sae “4a one Gounod 4d, 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust)... one ae eee eee se 6d. 
10. Up, quit thy bower, 5,A.T.B. és .. Brinley Richards 4d. 
Ek aidens, never go a-wooing. 8.8.1.T.B. . G. A. Macfarren 2d. 
12. Fagot Binders’ Chorus Gounod 4d. 


13. van Hours (for Six Female Voices) eee aa ... Jose seph Robinson 6d. 

the Gipsy Chorus... see aia oss = ... Balfe 4d. 

15. Ave Maria pre ann « Areadelt 1d. 

16. Hark! the Herald Angels sing. 8.4.T.B. Mendelssohn 1d. 
B 


17. England Yet (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B.... “a Jules Benedict 2d. 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. <a oe J.L. Hatton 2d. 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. 8,A.T,B, ‘we. ct Henry Smart 2d. 
20. Spring’s Return. 8,.A,T.B die aa dag te te 2d. 
21, An old Church Song. 8. AT.B, ... _ pe oat pe 2d. 
22, Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... an ae a ese ” 2d. 
23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B pe 2d. 
24. Cold Autumn Wind. “B.A.T.B. ”” 2d, 
25. Orpheus with his Lute. 8.8.8. Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby. 8.4.4, * 1d, 
27. This is my own, my native land. 8.A.T.B, G. A. Macfarren 1d. 
28. March of the Men of Harlech. 8,A.T.B. ia « Dr, Rimbault 2d, 
29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... aid pre “a a ld, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B.. nm aie ca ora ee ld, 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. . L.deRille 2d, 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8, 8. 8. Cherubini 2d, 
33. Weare Spirits. 8.8. a ae G. A, Macfarren 4d, 
34. Market Chorus ( Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. ... Auber 4d, 


35. The Prayer (Masaniello). S.AT.B. 3. 0. ue ld. 
36. Ea Water Sprites, 8.A.T.B. Kiicken 2d, 


37. Eve's glittering Star. 8.A.T.B. me a ae ae pa 2d, 
38. When first the Primrose. 8.A,T.B. os ‘tia oe os ‘ 2d, 
39. O Dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B “da agi Tat aia “a ld, 


Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle, “SATB, aa Rossini 4d, 
41. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern pe os “ sed ‘i 2d, 
42, Sun of my soul, 8.A.T.B. an ia .. Brinley Richards 2d, 
43, "Twas fancy, and the ocean’s spray. 8.A,T.B. . ‘i A. Osborne 2d, 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea, 8.A.T.B. 2d. 
45. O Thou whose power (Prayer from Mose | in Byitto) ; Rossini 2d, 
46. The Guard on the Rhine. 8,A.T.B. .) @. A. Macfarren ld, 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A,T.B. on ld, 
48. The Lord is my — Span). 8.A.T.B. : GA, Osborne 2d, 
49. Te Deum in F ... ‘nd os Jackson 2d, 
50. Te DeuminF . Nares 2d, 
5L. Charity (La Carita), Rossini 4d, 
52. Cordelia. A.T.T.B, G. A. Osborne 4d, 
53. Iknow, 8.A.T.B. . Walter Hay 2d, 
54. Chorus of Handm aidens (from Pridotin) & Randegger 4d, 
55. The Offertory Sentences - Edmund Rogers 4d, 
56. The Red Cross Knight on Dr. Calleott 2d, 
57. The Chough and the Crow ... Sir H.R. Bishop 3d, 
58. The *‘ Carnovale” Rossini 2d, 
59. Softly falls the moonlight Edmund Rogers 4d, 
60, Air by Himmel . Henry Leslie 2d, 
61. Offertory Sentences . E. Sauerbrey 4d, 
62. The Resurrection <a "C. Villiers Stanford 6d, 

— J ag ron and W. 


588. 


63, Our Boys (new Patriotic Song) M. Lutz 4d, 
64, The Men of Wales __... eee aa . Brin! a Richards 2d, 
65. Dame Durden ... on ean a on pe » a 
66, A little Farm well tilled ded as al we poe ied ” Hook ld, 
67. — was a simple maiden ies ae .. G@,A. Macfarren 1d, 
68. Fair Hebe es ae oa pate aa ld, 
69. Once I loved a maiden ‘fair .. pee om we an a 1d, 
70. The jovial man of Kent on sid nen ‘ns ons “ ld, 
71, Theoakand the ash ...  ... 9 we. tee nae ee pe Id, 
72, Heart of Oak .. ‘aa aad oat <a on a ld, 
73. Come to the sunset tree i ai oa .. W.A, Philpott 4d. 
74, May. W.F. Banks 2d, 


75. Pure, lov ely i innocence au Roi de Lahore—Chorus for 
Female Voices) 

76. A Loveldyl. 8. 
77. Hail to the Woods! ! . ae 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean ... 
79. Our merry boys at sea ) 

80. The Shepherd's Farewell. 8.A.T.B. 

81. When the sun sets o’er the mountains di ‘Demonio) « 
82, Hymn of Nature 
83 
8t 
85 


...G. Massenet 4d. 
. E.R. Terry 2 
.J. Yarwood 2d. 

Thomas J. Dudeney 2d. 

..d. Yarwood 2d. 
Berlioz 

ys Rubinstein 3d, 

. Beethoven 3d. 

_ Ww. alter Maynard 4d, 

. Walter May nard 4d, 

an Haydn 4d. 

* Jose ph Robinson 4d, 
Theodor L. Clemens 3d. 


3. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part Songs, No. 1) 
. Sporting Notes ‘(Humorous Part satiated No. all 
5. Austrian National Hymn mt 
86. A May Carol. 8.8.0. 
87. The bright-hair’d Morn is glowing. A. T.T.B. 7B. 
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